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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—The American Jewish Committee has 
received a remarkable letter written in the name of his 
Holiness by the Cardinal Secretary of State. The Com- 
mittee had addressed the Pope, citing 
instances in which the Jews “have 
been marked for special persecution 
and have been subjected to oppressive measures not 
borne by their compatriots of other creeds.” The 


petitioners wrote: 

With all due veneration we now approach the Supreme Pon- 
tiff for succor in this the bitter hour of our need, knowing the 
exemplary humanity for which your Holiness is justly distin- 
guished. We recall with admiration and gratitude that 
on many occasions in the past some of the revered predecessors 
of your Holiness have, under like conditions, extended protec- 
tion to those of the Jewish faith in the interest of right and 
justice. Appreciating the transcendent importance which the 
entire civilized world attaches to any utterance from so exalted 
a source of morality and wisdom as that which your Holiness 
represents, we confidently express the hope that timely action 
be taken by the Vatican to the end that the suffering under 
which millions of our brethren in faith are weighed down may 
be terminated by an act of that humanity to which your Holi- 
ness is so passionately devoted, and that the cruel intolerance 
and the unjust prejudice which have been aroused against them 
may forever vanish before this glorious exercise of your su- 
preme moral and spiritual power. 

We beg your Holiness to believe us to be your most respectful 
petitioners: Louis Marshall, Jacob H. Schiff, Oscar S. Strauss, 
Mayer Sulzberger, Cyrus Adler, J. L. Magnes, Julian W. Mack, 
Julius Rosenwald, Isaac Bernheim, Harry Cutler, Jacob Hol- 
lander, Samuel Dorf, Cyrus Sulzberger, A. Leo Weil, Isador 
Sobel. 


Papal Letter to 
the American Jews 


To this communication the Cardinal Secretary of 
State made the following reply: 


The Supreme Pontiff has with interest taken notice of your 
letter bearing date of December 30, 1915, which you have been 





pleased to address him in the name of the 3,000,000 Jewish citi- 
zens of the United States of America, in order to communicate 
to him generally the treatment to which your coreligionists 
complain that they have been exposed in various regions, and 
at the same time you have requested him to interpose the weig!:t 
of his supreme moral and spiritual power, in order that these 
sufferings may be terminated by an act of that humanity to 
which the Holy Father is so passionately devoted. 

The Supreme Pontiff is unable to express himself concerning 
the special facts referred to in the memorandum submitted with 
your letter. But in principle, as the Head of the Catholic 
Church, which, faithful to its Divine doctrine and to its most 
glorious traditions, considers -all men as brethren, and teaches 
them to love one another, he will not cease to inculcate the ob- 
servance among individuals, as among nations, of the principles 
of natural right, and to reprove every violation of them. This 
right should be observed and respected in relation to the Chil- 
dren of Israel, as it should be to all men, for it would not con- 
form to justice, and to religion itself, to derogate therefrom 
solely because of a difference of religious faith. 

Moreover, in his paternal heart, pained by the spectacle of the 
existing horrible war, the Supreme Pontiff feels in this moment 
more deeply than ever the necessity that all men should recollect 
that they are brothers, and that their salvation lies in the return 
to the law of love which is the law of the Gospels. He also 
desires to interest to this end all who, especially by reason of 
the sacred attributes of their pastoral minisirations, are able to 
bring efficient aid to this important result. 

In the meantime, his Holiness rejoices in the unity which in 
civil matters exists in the United States of America among the 
members of different faiths and which contributes so powerfully 
to the peaceful prosperity of your great country. He prays to 
God that peace may at length appear for the happiness of that 
humanity of which you truly say the Holy Father is the guar- 
dian. 


This beautiful letter breathing the Christ-like spirit of 
peace and love, has been received with great satisfaction 
by those to whom it is addressed. Herman Bernstein 
thus comments on it in The American Hebrew: 


Among all the Papal Bulls ever issued with regard to the 
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Jews throughout the history of the Vatican, there is no state- 
ment that equals this direct, unmistakeable plea for equality for 
the Jews and against prejudice on religious grounds. The Bull 
issued by Innocent IV, declaring the Jews innocent of the charge 
of using Christian blood for ritual purposes, while a remarkable 
document, was, after all, merely a statement of fact, whereas 
the present statement by Pope Benedict XV is a plea against 
religious prejudice and persecution. 

It should be noted, however, that the communication 
of his Holiness, is not a papal Bull, but a letter from the 


Cardinal Secretary of State. 


The War.—Although there has been considerable ac- 
tivity, especially on the part of the artillery, in Belgium 
and France, and along the Italian and Greek borders, no 
important change has taken place in 
any of these theaters of the war. The 
British and French have landed 
troops on the Greek island of Cephalonia, west of 
Greece, but they have disclaimed any intention of oc- 
cupying the island, their single purpose being to es- 
tablish a naval station at, Argostoli. Along the Dvina, 
south of Dvinsk and near Lake Narotch, there have been 
numerous engagements between the Germans and Rus- 
sians, but the general situation has undergone no serious 
modification. In Galicia the Russians have had more 
success, for they have forced the Austrians to fall back 
to Jaslowice, on the Strypa. The Turks have been mak- 
ing great efforts to check the advance of the Russians in 
Armenia, and especially toward Trebizond, but they have 
been defeated near Baiburt, and their offensive has 
failed. In Mesopotamia the British report an advance 
toward Kut-el-Amara along the right bank of the 
Tigris. The distance gained varies from one and one- 
half miles to three miles. Portugal has entered into active 
hostilities by occupying Kionga on the southern frontier 
of German East Africa. 

Last week began with violent fighting in the region of 
Verdun. After securing their recent gains west of the 
Meuse, the Germans bombarded with heavy guns the 


Bulletin, April 11, 
p.m.-April 18, a.m. 





French positions on the slopes and | 


The Fight for 


Verdun 
Homme and 295, then according to 


their custom they launched a series of infantry assaults. 
The French everywhere held their ground. Later the 
Germans shifted their offensive to the other side of the 
river and concentrated their attack on the ridge west of 
Douaumont. The French remained on the defensive, and 
the battle, which has been described as one of the most 
violent and bloody that have taken place in this district, 
gradually extended until both artillery and infantry were 
engaged on the entire front from Malancourt Wood to 
the village of Vaux. The fighting, however, gave no 
permanent advantage to either side, except that the Ger- 
mans succeeded in getting a foothold on the western 
slope of the Cote du Poivre, and made some progress in 
the Caillette Wood. After a day the German offensive 
slackened, and the rest of the week was marked by 


summits of Hills 287, 304, Mort | 








diminished artillery fire and intermittent efforts on the 
part of the Germans to penetrate the French line, es- 
pecially east of Mort Homme Hill. Most of these at- 
tacks were made in the sector south of the Corbeaux and 
Cumiéres Woods, but up to the present they have re- 
sulted in no further progress by the Germans. 

The note sent by Berlin to Washington in answer to 
the three communications addressed by the United States 


| to the German Government on the subject of the recent 


sinking of five steamships has been 
The German Note given to the public. It admits that 
two of these ships, the Englishman 
and the Eagle Point, were sunk by German submarines, 
but only after they had attempted to escape and not until 
sufficient time had been given those on board to get away 
safely. The circumstances attending the loss of the 
Manchester Engineer and the Berwindale, it is claimed, 
are still in doubt, although the German Government con- 
cedes the possibility of the latter having been torpedoed 
by a German submarine. With regard to the Sussex, the 
note declares that it must be assumed that the injury to 
this vessel “is attributable to another cause than an attack 
by a German submarine.” This assumption rests on the 
noticeable difference between the sketch made by the 
German submarine commander of the ship he attacked 
on March 24, between Folkestone and Dieppe, which 
seemed to him to be a war vessel, and the picture of the 
Sussex published by the Daily Graphic. The note sug- 
gests that the Sussex probably struck a floating mine. 
Berlin asks to be made acquainted with any evidence that 
the United States has secured, and professes willingness 
to have the facts established “through mixed commissions 
of investigations in accordance with the Hague agree- 
ment.” The note is far from satisfactory to the Adminis- 
tration at Washington. 


France.—Almost every copy of La Croix of Paris 
complains of the unjust and heartless accusations made 
against the Catholic clergy. According to Le Petit 
Troyen, La Dépéche de Toulouse, La 
Lanterne and Le Radical, etc., priests 
are shirking their duty at the front. 
M. Paul Adam, a member of the French Academy, re- 
cently made a savage attack in La Dépéche de Toulouse 
on the soldier-priests and those ecclesiastics still engaged 
in parish-work at home. The censor allowed the slander 
to pass. Some time after, another Toulouse paper, the 
Express du Midi, tried to publish a list of ecclesiastics 
either decorated for gallantry or killed in action. The 
censor blue-penciled the list. This flagrant injustice im- 
pelled the well-known Academician, M. Maurice Barrés, 
to write a series of articles in the Echo de Paris in defense 
of the outraged priests. The articles were so convincing 
that M. Paul Adam publicly withdrew his charges and 
apologized. The Minister of War, moreover, formally 
reprimanded the Toulouse censor for having allowed the 
publication of the slander. 


Slandered Priests 
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Germany.—On April 13 the German Emperor at- 
tended a High Mass celebrated by the Archbishop of 
Cologne, Cardinal Felix von Hartmann. The latter had 
recently returned from his pastoral 
tour of the west front, and the Mass 
was celebrated at the main army 
headquarters. After a sermon to the soldiers the Car- 
dinal directly addressed the Emperor, thanking him for 


The Emperor at 
Mass 


many soldiers gathered about their sovereign would not 
go unheard. He then vouched for the loyalty of Cath- 
olics: 


Should God demand still further heavy sacrifices from us, I 
act as the interpreter for the Catholic soldiers of the army in 
offering to your Majesty a vow of unswerving loyalty in all the 
batt.es, in all the sorrows, in all the sacrifices of the war. May 
God, all powerful and all merciful, before whose eyes we are 
assembled, protect and guard your Majesty and our dear Father- 
land, 


As the result of a collection taken up among the Prus- 
sian Catholics for the German wounded, the Cardinal 
presented the Emperor with 360,000 marks. It is edify- 
ing to note in this connection that a dispatch, bearing the 
same date, tells of a pilgrimage made to Mariazell under 
the direction of the Prince Archbishop of Vienna, Car- 
dinal Piffl, in which sixteen members of the Austrian im- 
perial family took part. The object was to ask Our 
Lady’s intercession for a speedy peace. 

Of far-reaching importance is the news of a com- 
mercial treaty between Rumania and Germany, which 
has now been confirmed. It provides for free exporta- 
tion of domestic products, with the 
exception of war munitions, between 
the two nations. Rumania is _ be- 
lieved to have promised Germany all the produce which 
she herself does not use. Russia has thus lost an enor- 
mous market which would have been open to the Ameri- 
can farmer had he been free to export his wheat to Ger- 
many. The grain exports of Rumania are valued at be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $125,000,000 and had hitherto 
been sent to the Western, as distinguished from the Cen- 
tral Powers. American farmers have been forced to 
forego one of their greatest opportunities, since the 
treaty, it is thought, will govern the relations of Ru- 
mania and Germany for many years. A Bucharest dis- 
patch says. 


The Rumanian newspapers point out that the Central Powers 
have proved that their economic position is firm and unshakeable, 
and that they are still able to take care of their old markets. 
Rumanian commerce and industry have been greatly relieved by 
the new treaty, since the lack of many necessary art‘cles was 
sorely felt. 


Rumano-German 
Treaty 


Since Rumania would by such a course lay herself 
open to retaliatory steps by the Entente Powers should 
they prove victorious, the conclusion is drawn that “Ru- 
mania has plainly intimated to the world its belief that 
Germany, if it is not victorious, certainly will not be de- 











feated.” The treaty is said to include pourparlers with 
Bulgaria and Turkey for a commercial agreement. News 
from German sources states that it reaches even deeper 
and at least precludes any possibility of a war between 
Rumania and Germany. 


Great Britain—The conscription of married men is 
continuing to be a debated question. A decision has 


his presence and expressing his assurance that the pray- | NOt been reached, but it is generally “understood” 


“ e : ~ ” | 
ers “for a glorious victory and an early peace” of so | Consssaltiin and te 


that a majority of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters are opposed to compulsion. This 
is the decision of the special commit- 
tee appointed to investigate the matter for the Cabinet, 
and is based, according to report, on a thorough study of 
the Military Service Act and of the results of Lord 
Derby’s recruiting system. To avoid conscription of 
married men, three plans have been formulated. The first 
provides conscription for all youths as they reach the age 
of eighteen; the second urges drafting a larger number 
of single men from the reserved trades; and the third 
would retain the time-expired soldiers. It is claimed 
that these three recommendations, if adopted, will 
secure a larger number of men than the plan of con- 
scripting all married men of military age. 


Married Men 


Ireland.—One of the Irish papers prints this interest- 
ing synopsis of a speech delivered by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Hackett, the new Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, in 
answer’ to addresses from various 
branches of the Gaelic League: 

Was it not unworthy of some to think 
lightly of the tongue that entered into the nation’s life? Un- 
fortunately he could not speak it himself, but as bishop he should 
give it every help possible and strive to encourage as far as he 
could the learning of Irish in the schools over which he should 
have any authority. He made the statement not merely from a 
sentimental standpoint. He did so because his conclusion rested 
upon a higher motive, a spiritual one. Going through the coun- 
try on missionary work, he often felt ashamed of himself, and 
he often felt that he could do more in certain districts if he 
had been able to speak to the people and instruct them in the 
tongue in which they had learned the mysteries of their religion 
in days gone by. 

The Oireachtas will be held this year in Waterford, 
and its promoters are delighted to see that the national 
language has such a zealous friend and advocate in the 
new Bishop. 

The awakening interest in Irish as a spoken language 
is everywhere evident. The Leader takes the opportunity, 
therefore, to recall the views of Father Fitzgerald, 
O.F.M., set forth a few years ago in his popular book- 
let, “Stepping Stones to Gaeldom.” While the author oi 
this book recognizes the good works done by the Gaelic 
League, yet he would like to see its tactics radically 
changed. The principal work of the League is now done 
in the winter months, and mainly from books. The time 
given to the work should be longer. Irish must come 
back as the spoken language of the people. Father Fitz- 
gerald thus puts the case: 


Interest in the 
Gaelic Language 
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We must bring the language out of the catacombs and devote 
at least three times more attention to speaking it than we do to 
acquiring it out of books. |.ectures, debates, and conversations 
in Irish should begin in real earnest when the classes are dis- 
continued, all who can should visit one of the Irish Training 
Colleges, or an Irish-speaking district, and thus the stored-up 
wealth of words will be minted into the current coin of con- 
versation. May we soon have many schools modeled after St. 
Enda’s of Rathfarnham. 

Our ancestors got compulsory English, and so we haven’t the 
slightest scruple in bringing in Irish by legislation, and although 
some of the patients may make wry faces they will be soon 
rejuvenated by this elixir of nationhood. The spread of the 
language and of Irish history will lead to further conquests, and 
to an organized system of utilizing native speakers thus to enrich 
the rest of Ireland with the stored-up treasure of the Irish- 
speaking districts. 


Without this, Father Fitzgerald concludes, the results 


of the revival of the national language in the University | 
| as yesterday the State Department issued a permit to the de facto 


| Government of Mexico to pass 1,000,000 rounds of small arms 
| ammunition from Douglas, Ariz., across the line to Agua Prieta, 


Mexico.—During the week the Mexicans gave unmis- | ; he Rtas 
. | during the next few days, and that the ammunition is now en 


would be incomplete. 


takable evidence of their disapprovai of the American 
On April 12, unarmed American soldiers who 
had entered Parral to purchase sup- 
plies were fired upon. Our soldiers 
retreated toward their camp, and, as 
the fire continued, American troops moved out from that 
place and attacked the Mexicans. For some time no de- 
tails of the incident were known to the public; but on 
April 15 Secretary Baker made the following announce- 
ment: 

Telegram from General Funston quotes a telegram from Gen- 
eral Pershing to the effect that he has just received information 
of an unprovoked attack upon American soldiers who had 
entered Parral to buy supplies. His information is that two 
American soldiers and forty Mexicans were killed, but no further 
details had been reported at the time. 

General Pershing also reports that he has given full informa- 
tion to General Herrera as to the position, direction, and general 
destination of our troops pursuing Villa. He has sent by aero- 
plane for full particulars. 

The official report left much unexplained, and it ap- 
pears that although our soldiers are in an unenviable posi- 
tion, Carranza is defiant, arrogant, and unreasonable; 
he will not permit the use of the wires for code mes- 
sages and still refuses to allow the use of railroads for 
the transportation of necessary food. On April 13, im- 
mediately after the Parral incident, he repeated his de- 
mand that our troops be withdrawn from Mexican soil. 
Both in this country and in Mexico the statement was 
made that Carranza’s wish would be granted, but on 
April 15, Secretary Baker announced that: 

The status of the expedition into Mexico is as it was at the 
beginning, in cordial cooperation with the de facto Government 
of Mexico. That cooperation continues and the expedition con- 
tinues. There has been no change either in the purpose or the 
orders. No change in the orders has been made and none is in 
contemplation. I had the hope that the incident at Parral was 
exaggerated. I still entertain that hope and I hope that it will 
turn out to be local and accidental. 


invasion. 


Attitude Toward 
Americans 


Despite this, however, Carranza was informed from 








Washington that the United States would negotiate for 
a settlement of the difficulty along these lines: 

The United States Government is willing to agree to fix a limit 
on the distance the American troops now in pursuit of Villa 
shall proceed into Mexico, and to make that limit not much 
further south than the troops already have proceeded. The 
United States Government is willing to give assurances that the 
American troops will be withdrawn within “a reasonable time,” 
or as soon as it is definitely established that Villa has reached a 
point where he can be dealt with better by the Carranza forces. 


The Parral trouble was aggravated by the fact that, 
after the fighting, Mexicans wantonly destroyed several 
million dollars’ worth of American property in Chihua- 
hua. Meantime Congress was silent, officially ignorant 
of conditions. On April 15, Congressman Rodenberg of 
Illinois stirred the House by this resolution: 

Today’s papers make the astounding announcement that as late 


route to the border. I regard the granting of this permit as 
little short of criminal. Carranza has given abundant evidence 
of his treacherous character, and unless all signs fail this very 
ammunition which our bewildered and befuddled Administration 
is permitting him to import will be used to kill our soldiers in 
Mexico. The ammunition used by Villa in “shooting up” 


| Columbus was secured from the United States under a permit 
| of the Administration at a time when Villa was basking in the 


sunshine of Mr. Wilson’s favor. It is high time that Congress 


| should pass legislation to prevent a repetition of this fearful 


mistake, inasmuch as the Administration by its action of yes- 
terday seems determined to continue in its stupid and blundering 
policy in Mexico. 

The resolution was not acted on. On April 12, El 
Democrata, a Carranzista paper published in Chihuahua 
City, printed an absurd announcement that a new re- 
public is to be formed from Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, California, and Colorado. After 
the establishment, this republic, which has for its object 
the freedom of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, is to 
be annexed to Mexico. According to El Democrata, all 
jails in the aforesaid places are to be opened and the 
negroes and Indians “subjugated by Yankee gold” are 
to be set free so as to join an army of conquest. In the 
original plan Georgia and a number of the other Southern 
States were also to be torn from the Union and set up 
as a black republic. The author of the plan, Vergara, 
declares he intends to abolish race hatred, divide the 
land among the poor and destroy all jails. He pays this 
compliment to Americans: “Yankee pride has reached 
its utmost limits. Not content with daily lynchings of 
men, it now dedicates itself to lynching a whole people, 
a whole race, a whole continent. It is against this that 
we should struggle.” 

This is a fair example of the methods used to impress 
the peons with the strength and courage of the Car- 
ranzistas. Moreover, in the Magdalena district of Sonora, 
circulars have been distributed calling upon Mexicans to 
drive out the American invaders. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Paschal Message 


b ax Feast of. Easter is the solemn anniversary of the 
greatest day in the history of the human race, pre- 
eminently “the day that the Lord hath made,” the day of 
days, a day certainly on which to rejoice and be glad. 
Other days were steps in the development of God’s 
bounty to man, but of none of them does the Church say, 
in the words of the Psalmist, “This is the day that the 
Lord hath made.” This title is reserved for Easter alone, 
for the Resurrection is the crowning mercy of all God’s 
mercies. Without it, the Passion would have left room for 
doubt. But the Resurrection following the Passion gives 
perfect surety and perfect confidence. It is the source 
of Christian joy, it is the ground of Christian hope, it is 
the foundation of Christian faith. 

Easter is a day of joy. Over every other event in the 
life of the Saviour, the Cross cast its shadow, but Easter 
stands out in the unclouded sunshine of the beatific, risen 
life. Christ dies no more. He has conquered death. His 
Passion is over. Through endless ages He is assured of 
flawless life. Therefore it is that the Church, His Spouse, 
cannot but rejoice. What if her lot be the portion of 
suffering ; He whom she loves is in glory. 

But Christ’s happiness is not for Himself alone. It 
overflows from the Sacred Heart into the hearts of His 
brethren. He has snatched us from hell, He has won for 
us a kingdom. We are no longer children of wrath. Our 
peace has been made. We can now look up to God’s 
throne and ask for His love. Though our sins be as 
scarlet, we have no cause for despair. We have been 
restored, we have been given our ancient, yea a higher 
place in the affection of God. Adam was an adopted son; 
we are the brethren of Jesus Christ. Adam was the heir 
to heaven ; we are co-heirs with the Eternal Word. Adam 
was the image and likeness of God; we are members of 
the mystical Body of the Saviour. Our motives are more 
appealing, our helps more abundant than before the Fall. 
In one way we have gained more than we lost. 

The Resurrection is also the ground of our hope. After 
nineteen centuries, it still lights Christians through the 
dark way of life, it softens the terror of dying, it fills the 
tomb with flowers. It is not hard to go down into the 
silent grave, when we know that not even: the body will 
lie there forever, but that soon, sooner perhaps than we 
expect, like Christ, we shall rise again. “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” says Job, “and in the last day I shall 
rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed with my 
skin, and in my flesh I shall see my God. Whom I my- 
self shall see, and my eyes behold, and not another: this 
my hope is laid up in my bosom.” Job’s hope is the hope 
of every Christian. “Behold,” says St. Paul, “I tell you 
a mystery. We shall all indeed rise again. T- 
Thanks be to God, who has given us the victory through 









our Lord Jesus Christ.” Each Easter the Church is re- 
assured by the Apostle that its hope is well founded. “If 
the dead rise not again, neither is Christ risen again. 
. But now Christ is risen from the dead. 
And as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be 
made alive.” Let unbelievers say what they will, we are 
not the most miserable of men. We look for a mansion 
in Our Father’s house, we know we shall see God face 
to face. 

As our hope,*so also our faith is built upon Christ’s 
Resurrection. We are not like children, tossed about by 
every wind of doctrine; our belief is as strong as the 
rock, it is a reasonable faith, founded on a sign that can- 
not be gainsaid, that has not been contradicted. No one 
denies that if Christ be risen from the dead, our faith is 
not vain. Now Christ has risen from the dead, and by 
His Resurrection He has given us a supremely convinc- 
ing and indubitable sign that He is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life, that the Father has approved of His words 
and works, in short that He Himself is Divine. Other 
signs might perhaps have been doubted, but the Resur- 
rection excludes the possibility of doubt. 

Over His manger the Angels sang of Him, “Glory to 
God in the highest; out of the cloud on Mt. Thabor the 
mysterious Voice proclaimed Him for what He is, “This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased” ; St. Peter, 
inspired not by flesh and blood but by the Father in 
Heaven, declared, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God”: sickness and death, the winds and the waves, the 
very demons did His bidding and acknowledged Him 
their Lord and Master; the elements of nature, light and 
darkness, the earth, the rocks, the graves with their dead, 
even the veil of the Temple admitted the truth of His 
Godhead; He Himself said He was God, that He came 
down from heaven, that He existed from eternity, that 
He was consubstantial with the Father, and in evidence 
of the truth of His words, He spoke in prophecy, worked 
miracles, and lived an absolutely perfect life. 

But His own people were obdurate, they would not see, 
they refused to believe, they still asked for a sign. They 
challenged Him for further credentials. “What sign 
dost thou show unto us, seeing thou dost these things?” 
Jesus accepted their challenge. “Destroy this temple,” 
He said, “and in three days I will raise it up.” They 
asked for a sign. He told them to look for the Resur- 
rection. St. John says explicitly that He spoke of the 
temple of His body. Nor were the Jews in doubt as to 
His meaning. They accepted Christ’s gage, they realized 
that the Resurrection was to be the final test of His 
Divinity and the final proof of His mission. 

Easter Sunday dawned, and in spite of their precau- 
tions Christ rose from the dead as He had promised. For 
forty days He dwelt on earth, and He who had been un- 
deniably dead, gave visible and palpable proof that He 
had undeniably come to life. So clear was the evidence 
of His Resurrection that St. Peter threw it into the very 
teeth of His enemies, and they, not being able to dis- 
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prove it, could only arrest the witnesses and bid them be 
silent. Later St. Paul saw Christ, and the apparition 
changed him from a bitter persecutor into the most en- 
thusiastic preacher of the Resurrection. Nor did he ask 
for credence merely on the strength of his word, he told 
the Corinthians that on one occasion alone 500 persons 
had seen the risen Christ. Many of them, he added, were 
Therefore they could be questioned about the 
miracle. Indeed no fact in ancient history is better 
authenticated than the Resurrection. For the Apostles 
saw Christ frequently and in many places, and conversed 
and ate with Him after He rose from the dead, and they 
testified to the fact in the very face of death. The Evan- 
gelists all record it with most circumstantial detail. Two 
of them, St. Matthew and St. John, were certainly eye- 
witnesses; St. Mark was probably such; St. Luke, if he 
was not one of the disciples to whom Christ appeared ‘on 
the road to Emmaus, undoubtedly heard of the Resurrec- 
tion from Our Lady. Christians who learned of the 
wonder from the Apostles died by thousands to testify 
their belief in it. The tidings of the Resurrection made 
countless converts from paganism to Catholicism. And 
since the civilized world became Christian, hundreds and 
hundreds of millions have lived and are living by their 
faith in it. Only by stultifying all belief in human testi- 
mony can the Resurrection be denied to be a fact. 

Had Christ not risen, the Apostles would have been 
dispersed, the fishers would have gone back to their nets, 
the Scribes and Pharisees would have pointed the finger 
of scorn at the ultimate failure of Jesus, and the Church 
would have remained unborn with a dead pretender in a 
lifeless tomb. But thanks be to God, Christ has risen as 
He said. He has made good His claims. He has con- 
firmed our faith. He has founded the Church, which is 
to endure forever as the Kingdom of God. 

J. HarpinG FISHER, S.J 


still alive. 


XLV—The Young Man and Fruit-Growing 


HE young man who takes up fruit-growing as a 
profession should possess energy, patience and good 
judgment, in addition to a real love for trees and plants. 
The work is hard. Fruit-tree and smail-fruit plantings 
require good care in order to produce profitable crops. 
Spraying, pruning, cultivating and fertilizing, must all 
be done at the proper time, no matter what the weather ; 
and it requires a live man who is not afraid of cold and 
wet to meet the emergencies that arjse on a fruit-farm. 
Oftentimes one has to wait for years before the re- 
sults of patient planning and long toil are obtained. A 
Northern Spy apple-orchard, for instance, will not bear 
a profitable crop till some eight or ten years after the 
date of planting. Peaches, the earliest-bearing fruit- 
trees, will not give a return till three years after planting. 
Even strawberries, the quickest of all fruits to give re- 
turns, require one season to get a start in the ground, 
before fruiting. In addition to this, the patience of the 








fruit-grower is often put to a severe test when with a 
fine crop ready to pick, he finds that the big markets are 
over-supplied and that, because of imperfect methods of 
distribution, the whole yield must perish on his hands. 
Then, too, hard-freezing weather at the time when the 
buds are tenderest, insect-pests and fatal fungous 
diseases, hail-storms, cyclones and heavy winds are apt 
to undo the work of months. Fruit-growing, therefore, 
is not a profession for the young man who cannot meet 
losses courageously, and look forward patiently to a 
future harvest. 

Sound judgment comes into play in every phase of the 
business. A good site for the orchard or small-fruit 
planting must be selected. Varieties of fruit must be 
chosen that are adapted to the soil and climate of the 
section. Account must be taken, too, of the market to 
be exploited. For instance, it would be folly to plant 
Baldwin apple-trees in some parts of the South, although 
this apple is the leading market variety in New York. 
Or, again, an early-summer apple that cannot be shipped 
long distances might do very well at Ridgewood or Mont- 
vale, N. J., within a short ride of New York City, and 
the fruit bring a splendid profit, while at the same time, 
a similar orchard some 500 miles from market would 
be a complete failure. A man cannot be too visionary and 
survive in the fruit-growing profession, unless backed 
by ample capital; and yet, the very nature of the business 
requires that he should not be afraid to venture where 
there are more than ordinary business risks. Plans must 
be carefully laid and good judgment used in arranging 
the succession and diversity of crops so that a severe 
loss on one crop, or one season, may be met and over- 
come by a good, substantial profit on some other crop. 
If the peaches, for instance, spoil on the trees for want 
of a market, a profit of $200 an acre on the apples and 
strawberries will more than cover the loss.- 

A thorough knowledge of fruit-growing can best be 
obtained by a course in horticulture at some good uni- 
versity ; this training should be supplemented by practical 
experience on an up-to-date fruit-farm. Where such a 
course is out of the question, study of books on fruit- 
growing, and of bulletins issued by the Department of 
Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions should be made. Horticultural societies hold their 
sessions usually during the winter months and a fund 
of information and practical advice may be obtained by 
attending these conferences. The knowledge gained may 
be put to a practical test on the farm by making small 
plantings at first and increasing the acreage as one ac- 
quires a more intimate knowledge of the work. 

There is a good profit in the fruit-business properly 
conducted. Many orchardists have grown rich in a few 
years out of the returns from their trees. In the first 
place, the demand for high-quality fruit, both preserved 
and fresh, is growing at an even greater rate than the 
increase in our population would seem to warrant. This 
is due, no doubt, both to the modern conviction that a 
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larger fruit-diet is very healthful, and to the coming of 
numerous immigrants to this country from the fruit- 
loving peoples of Southern Europe. Then, too, thou- 
sands of large orchard-trees are being neglected through 
the ignorance or shiftlessness of their owners, and every 
year many other trees are planted that are not 
cared for or that are not adapted to the soil and climate, 
and consequently will never produce fruit of much value. 
The natural conclusion from these facts is that there 
will be even greater profits during the coming years in 
well-kept fruit-plantings. 

To the real lover of nature and of plant-life, fruit- 
growing is a most delightful occupation. The open 
country in which he works and the health and vigor im- 
parted to the body; the mystery of bud and leaf and 
twig; the nature and properties of soils; the life-habits 
of destructive pests and the methods of controlling and ex- 
terminating the pests; the adaptability of varieties to dif- 
ferent selections; the discoveries of Abbot Mendel con- 
cerning the laws of heredity and their application to 
budded and grafted fruit-trees ; the study of markets and 
methods of distribution; the progressive education of 
men and women regarding the value of a more selected 
and extensive fruit-diet; the joy and wonder of taking 
the root of a natural crab-apple tree and grafting on it a 
branch from a select variety like Red McIntosh or the 
luscious Spy or Delicious, only to see this waxed and ap- 
parently lifeless thing start its tender shoot in spring 
time and increase in size with each succeeding season 
until it becomes a grown-up tree laden with enticing 
apples: these are the sights, the problems, the tasks and 
the experiments that make the fruit-grower’s profession 
such a pleasant and interesting one, worthy of considera- 
tion on the part of competent young men. 

Martin KING, JR. 


Shakespeare’s Religion 


IFTY-TWO years ago, in the month of April, 1864, 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth was kept 

with all due solemnity in his native town of Stratford- 
on-Avon. Seeing that so many of the dramatist’s coun- 
trymen regarded him as the product and almost the 
embodiment of the genius of English Protestantism, it 
was perhaps not unnatural that an effort should have been 
made to give a religious color to the celebration. “Shakes- 
peare,” said Archbishop R. C. Trench, who preached on 
the Sunday morning in Stratford parish church, “was 
born of the spirit of the Reformation.” And later in the 
day Bishop Charles Wordsworth, reminding his hearers 
that within that very building Shakespeare had stood 
godfather to the infant son of his friend Walker, expa- 
tiated upon the enlightened insight with which the poet, 
in response to the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, must 
have pronounced the words of the baptismal service: 
“All this I steadfastly believe.” By a man of his keen 
perceptions, the preacher argued, the act must have been 


& 





viewed in its full significance as an equivalent profession 
of faith in the doctrines of the Church of England. 

Undoubtedly the question of Shakespeare’s religion is 
a difficult one, and I am tempted to protest against the 
assumption often made that he is necessarily to be classi- 
fied as Catholic or Puritan or Anglican or Freethinker. 
Personally I believe that all four standpoints appealed to 
him in his different moods, but of those specified I am 
also of opinion that Protestantism and Puritanism had 
the least hold upon his affections and that the most en- 
during religious influence of his life was Catholic. All 
the known facts, so far as I can interpret them, seem to 
point to some such analysis of his career as the follow- 
ing: First, that in his youth he had learned from his 
parents and associates to venerate the old Faith which in 
Queen Mary’s time possessed exceptionally stanch ad- 
herents in Stratford. Secondly, that quitting his old 
home, he led for more than twenty years a wild and ir- 
regular life in Bondon amid an atmosphere strongly im- 
pregnated with doubt and atheistic speculation. Thirdly, 
that like so many of his contemporaries he eventually 
adopted an attitude of indifferentism toward all religious 
questions, during which period he conformed just so far 
to the State religion as was needful to save himself from 
unpleasant consequences. Lastly, that he retained 
throughout a pronounced sympathy for Catholic belief 
and practice, a state of feeling which would render it 
far from impossible that before the end came he may 
have received the ministrations of some fugitive Catholic 
priest and have been reconciled to the Church of his 
forefathers. 

With regard to the first of these four points we have 
to remember that, even down to the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the old religion possessed many sympathizers in this 
part of Warwickshire. Not without reason did the Gun- 
powder Plot conspirators in 1605 make Clopton House 
near Stratford their rendezvous. Among those sus- 
pected of recusancy in 1592 and again delated. though 
“heretofore presented,” as still continuing to absen* them- 
selves from church, we find a “Mr. John Shakespeare.” 
This might no doubt have been John Shakespeare, the 
shoemaker, who lived at Stratford at the same time, but 
he is not commonly designated “Mr.” Moreover, the 
poet’s father had undoubtedly married an Arden, and 
though Mary his wife was only a distant cousin of the 
Edward Arden executed for his religion in 1583, still the 
traditions of the family were strongly Catholic. Mrs. C. 
C. Stopes, whose original investigations entitle her to 
speak with exceptional authority on Shakespeare’s en- 


. tourage, is also of opinion that Dr. Hall, who married 


the poet’s favorite daughter Susanna, belonged to a 
Catholic family and for that reason had studied medicine 
abroad. She sees in any case no ground for attributing 
to him the pronounced Puritan opinions with which he 
is sometimes credited. In the practice of his profession 
he certainly attended many Papists, and even in one case 
a “Romish priest,” for he mentions the fact in his record 
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of cures. Moreover although the point is too compli- 
cated for discussion here, the authenticity of the “spirit- 
ual testament” of Mr. John Shakespeare found in the 
house occupied by his daughter has never been disproved. 
If authentic, the document must certainly establish the 
fact that the poet’s father remained stanch in his Cath- 
olicism to the end of his life. 

Though thus imbued with Catholic traditions, Shakes- 
peare on coming to London, if not before, pursued 
courses which could hardly be otherwise than subversive 
of faith and of moral principles. No one with any practi- 
cal knowledge of life can seriously put an innocent con- 
struction on sundry passages in the sonnets, however 
much we may admire them as expressions of the poet’s 
genius. Of all the wild theories that have been propounded 
concerning them none has apparently gone so far as to 
suggest that they bore any reference to the lady whom he 
had married several years before. Moreover it is probably 
significant that his first printed work “Venus and Adonis” 
was published by a Stratford man, Richard Field, to 
whom possibly enough Shakespeare betook himself when 


first he came to town. Now Field, after an apprentice- 


ship of six years, had succeeded to the business of | 


Thomas Vautrollier, whose daughter he married, and a 
strongly anti-Catholic, if not anti-Christian, tendency is 
noticeable in the books, English, French, Latin and 
Italian, printed at this press. To take one example, 
Vautrollier in 1584 brought out certain writings of 
Giordano Bruno for which he had to fly the country. It 
was possibly through Field that Shakespeare came to 
take up his quarters with the Huguenot, Mountjoy, in 
Silver Street, but Dr. Wallace of Nebraska University 
who recently unearthed this important incident in Shakes- 
peare’s life has also disclosed the fact that Mountjoy’s 
debaucheries and irregularities became later on so notori- 
ous that he was denounced and cut off from their com- 
munion by his own coreligionists. Associates of this 
kind, not to speak of such men as Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
Robert Greene, and others, are hardly consistent with the 
retention of any deep practical sense of religion, and in 
the speculations of Hamlet and the farewell of Prospero 
in the “Tempest,” the latest of the plays, there is a pre- 
vailing note of agnosticism which it seems to me vain to 
controvert. 

Much has been made of Shakespeare’s alleged famil- 
iarity with the Bible, but no safe inference can be drawn 
from it either as regards the first-hand nature of his 
knowledge or as to the version which he used. In all 
the Shakespeare plays the only direct quotation of a text 
of Scripture is strangely enough made in French, (II 
Peter, ii:22, cited by the Dauphin in “Henry V,” Act 
3, sc. 7) and here both the Genevan and Catholic ver- 
sions coincided. Dr. Brinsley Nicholson after a careful 
examination came to the conclusion that Shakespeare 
made more use of the Latin Vulgate than of any other 
version! What is more significant is that there is prac- 
tically no evidence to show that the poet was familiar 





with the “Book of Common Prayer.’ His use of the 
phrase “picking and stealing.’’ which has sometimes been 
quoted to prove this, establishes nothing, for this col- 
location of words was proverbial even in the time of 
Gower. Cn the other hand, in a multitude of passages, 
he gives proof of his acquaintance with Catholic doctrine 
and practice. Even the “evening Mass” difficulty in 
“Romeo and Juliet” is no indication of ignorance, but 
must rathér be held as attesting a quite remarkable knowl- 
edge of the local customs of Verona. 

When, therefore, we recall the deep sympathy shown 
by the dramatist for the Catholic ideals of many of his 
characters, and when we further note that the passages 
commonly appealed to in proof of his Protestantism are 
now generally acknowledged to be of alien authorship, 
there seems good reason to admit the possibility and even 
the likelihood of the local tradition recorded by the 
Anglican clergyman, Richard Davis, that “he died a 
Papist.” That some priest should secretly have ven- 
tured to bring the last consolations of religion to the 
dying poet is not inconsistent either with any known 
fact in his previous history or with the arrangements 
carried out by his friends as to the disposal of his re- 
mains. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


- 


The Drama League of America 


N two recent instances, Christians in general and 
Catholics in particular have had forced upon them 
as an object lesson how the theory of “art for art’s 
sake” ean be pushed to a startling extreme. The latter 
of these instances was afforded by the Russian ballet, 
in which, under the standard of art, so flagrant an as- 
sault was made upon public decency that the intervention 
of the police had to be invoked. Were it not aside from 
our present purpose an interesting study could be made 
of the mental and moral attitude of those who, while 
characterizing certain features in this ballet as “a mad 
riot of base passion,” used these words not at all in the 
sense of reprobation which, ordinarily, they would be 
supposed to convey. 

The other instance, in which the same plea of “art for 
art’s sake” was perverted to serve still baser ends, was 
the exploitation of the play, “Marie-Odile,” which only 
a week or so ago ended its first season “upon the road.” 
From the time this play was produced in Washington, 
in January, 1915, the protest then made by Monsignor 
Russell against its outrageous attack upon the sanctities 
of religion has been reechoed throughout the country. 
Everywhere Catholics have been up in arms against the 
play and, in Boston, a Catholic Mayor had the courage 
to bar it entirely from that city. It is a fact, not with- 
out significance, that Mayor Curley in this action had the 
sympathy and support of several Protestant divines. 

While the outrage perpetrated by the production of 
“Marie-Odile” is still agitating the minds of Catholics, 
it may be pertinent to call attention to the action of the 
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Drama League of America with regard to this play. The 
Bulletins of the League are issued by a Play-going Com- 
mittee whose names are not given; the purpose of this 
Committee, as stated in the Bulletin, being “to encourage 
dramatists to produce and managers to present artistic 
drama by pledging support during the first ten days 
of any new production upon which the Committee re- 
ports.” In the words of a prominent member of the 
League, “the sole object is to get you to the theater to 
support the play bulletined.” As an example of the 
instructive parallel which could be made at great length 
in illustration of the Drama League’s stand on “ Marie- 
Odile,” this may be cited: 


““MarRIE-ODILE.”’ 


The Drama League “Bulle- Right Rev. Mgr. Russell: | 
This play is no less sacri- 
legious than offensively im- 
moral, and all the more im- 
moral because masquerading 
under a veil of innocence. 


” 


tin”: 
It is a poetic fancy, dealing 
not in the facts of life, either : 
Report made by a Commit- 


tee of the Knights of Colum- 
bus of Cincinnati, Ohio, Janu- 


physical or spiritual, but in the 


idealization of one virtue— ary 3, 1915: 
_it is vile, insulting, offen- 
that of innocence. sive, sacrilegious and, in 


, Places, a blasphemy. 


Material for similar parallels could be easily found 
regarding other plays, bad or indifferent, which the 
Drama League, in its career, has favorably bulletined ; for 
instance, “Hindle Wakes,” “As A Man Thinks,” “Maria 
Rosa,” “The Yellow Ticket,” “The Hawk,” and “The 
Unchastened Woman.” Shaw, too, is greatly in favor. 
If a Protestant writer, speaking of “Fanny’s First Play,” 
says: “We like the butter to be a little rancid and the 
humor seems flat unless it contains just a little tang of 
doubt as to fundamental truth of virtue and honor,” the 
Drama League opposes to this pronouncement the Bul- 
letin’s statement on this very play: “The fact that a 
Bulletin is issued on a play indicates that because of its 
artistic merit or the timely or vital nature of its appeal, 
the Committee deems it worthy of support.” 

Moreover, we find bulletined favorably after the same 
fashion, “The Philanderer,’ ‘Pygmalion,’ “Major 
Barbara” and “Androcles and the Lion.” Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., in an article contributed to the Catholic 
World for February, 1915, on the last-mentioned play, 
pens a sentence which should go straight to the heart of 
every Christian, not to say Catholic, man and woman. 
He writes: “To see Christian martyrs, in very truth our 





blood brothers in the Faith, serving as comedians in a 
farce, strikes no reechoing chord of humor in a soul 
tinctured ever so slightly with the creed of Christ.” | 

When the Princess Theater ceased to be an avowed 
producer of dbominations, it was hoped that New York | 
would be spared any further attempts to transplant to | 
our American stage exotic and vile forms of foreign | 
theatrical art. Unfortunately, the organization known 
as the Washington Square Players threatens to take up | 


the odious mission which the Princess Theater aban- 
doned. The following is the February Bookman’s story of 
one of the dramas lately produced by these players: 

In “The Honorable Lover,” by Roberto Bracco, the hero, 
named Alberto, is enjoying an illicit love-affair with Manina, 
who is the wife of his best friend, Frederico. Alberto himself 
is married to Rosetta, who regards him as a model husband. 
Everything is going well until Manina makes up her mind that 
she ought to divorce her husband in order that she may be able 
to marry her lover. But this is the one thing that her lover does 
not want. Alberto, therefore, exercises all his tact to bring about 
a reconciliation between Manina and her husband; and he ulti- 
mately succeeds in making permanent the status quo. 


Who can read this story, told though it is with some 
reserve, without feelings of shame and disgust? If the 
Drama League, making an exception to its policy of not 
condemning plays, had only voiced the indignation of 
decent play-goers that such foul products of diseased 
imaginations should be exploited in an American theater, 
the League’s action would be readily understood. In- 
credible as it may seem, however, “The Honorable Lover” 
is called by some enthusiasts “artistic drama.” It is true 
that in referring to four plays, of which this delec- 
table production is one, the Bulletin makes this qualifica- 
tion: “On account of their moral cynicism and absence 
of serious dramatic value, these plays are not recom- 
mended for young people.” The Catholic members of 
the Drama League who must stifle their scruples over 
“The Honorable Lover,” as well as over Schnitzler’s 
“Literature,” can get very little comfort from the pre- 
sumption that “moral cynicism,’ when artistically 
flavored, is palatable to older folk. 

It is conceivable that Catholics can conscientiously 
retain membership in the Drama League, because they 
hope that eventually they may be able to influence its 
policy, but the course of the organization, even as 
slightly outlined here, would hardly seem to justify such 
expectations. The Drama League is not a combination of 
merely passively-inclined people with similar tastes and 
sympathies. It is an admirably equipped organization, 
conducting an active, aggressive propaganda, furnishing 
its members information about plays in an attractive 
form, securing the endorsement of many prominent 
leaders of thought, and, in a word, holding out advantages 
of prestige and resources which may silence in many 
instances conscience and conviction, despite the extremely 
radical and very dangerous tendencies of the organiza- 
tion. 

When the Catholic members of the Drama League 
realize the nature of the influences which really control 
the policy of that body, they will find, no doubt, a con- 
tinuance of their membership impossible; and all play- 
goers who are Christians, when they see what shameless 
productions are endorsed by the Drama League under 
the plea of “art for art’s sake,” should deny that 


organization their support, for its influence is making 
_ decidedly for the further demoralization of the stage. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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The Thrift of Thought 


AM < sufficiently ignorant to be in no danger from the 
trivial tyranny of derivations. Even those stray 
ones which unaccountably stuck to me at school are un- 
likely to mislead. I do not admit that tragedy means 
playing the goat. We do not use oysters to ostracize 
people in modern society, but, if anything, for the oppo- 
site purpose. But there are some words of which the 
derivative sense, though hackneyed, is still really rele- 
vant; and one of them is the Greek word “economy.” In- 
deed, there is no necessity to go to the Greek word for the 
deeper meaning. The plain English word “thrift” con- 
tains in itself the contradiction to its own misuse. The 
word “thrift” is just now—and this is particularly true, 
of course, among the English—very much thrown about; 
and is, of course, especially thrown at the poor. Yet be- 
fore we have the right to say to the poor, “Be thrifty,” 
we should have the power to say to them, “Thrive!” 

It is a commonplace, of course, that Shakespeare actu- 
ally uses the word in its positive sense of prosperity, 
“where thrift may follow fawning.” And the accidental 
word contains the case against our capitalist society. 
With us this positive thrift does follow fawning, and 
does not follow anything else. It does not, with us, fol- 
low independence, the opposite of fawning, as it does in 
the peasant countries. The poor Englishman, the poor 
American, the poor North-German, may grow rich as the 
servant of somebody, either by obeying or betraying him. 
He cannot grow rich as the master of something, even so 
much as a scrap of earth. He has no real motive to save 
anything except his job, that is, the favor of the jobber. 
He naturally takes his pleasure in a hand-to-mouth style, 
for he does not know when he will suddenly cease to be 
‘a hand” and become only a mouth. You may put this 
truth gravely by saying that when a man lends money 
to himself it must be a productive loan. Or you may put 
it more playfully in the manner of Mr. Guppy’s friends, 
and say: “But what’s the good of living cheap when 
you've got no money? You might as well live dear.” Or 
you can, as I say, take to pieces the word “economy.” It 
all amounts to the truth that if you want the poor wage- 
earner to practise housekeeping, you must give him a 
house. He cannot live in a money-box. 

sut when we praise the independence of those Euro- 
pean peasantries which are now the one wall across 
Christendom against Socialism and the Servile State, and 
when we disparage in comparison the “fawning,” the 
snobbery and slavery of our industrialism, we are often 
too narrowly understood. It is imagined that we have 
no human ideal beyond the hard or stern type which in 
some individuals or some environments accompanies that 
independence. Here, however, there is a confusion of 
thought. We certainly decline to keep most men in 


misery for fear some of them should be misers. We have 


denounced the “philanthropist” when he refused the poor 
We 


property on the ground that they would waste it. 










may surely denounce him as much if he refuses them 
property on the ground that they will not waste it. He 
has grown inconsistent rather than we—we, the believers 
in the independence and virility of peasantries. But the 
State will be no more reckless in distributing farms be- 
cause some farmers will be stingy, than the farmer is in 
scattering seed because some of it falls on stony ground. 
Spiritually, the French, the Russian, and the Italian peas- 
ants differ from one another, and an English or Ameri- 
can farmer would differ from them all: to say nothing 
of the million individual differences among the saints, 
poets, tribunes, and patriotic leaders who have been by 
origin peasants. In short, economic independence only 
allows a man to be a miser as it allows him to be a 
mystic: that is, it allows him to be a man, and whatever 
he chooses. 

Now what may be called the mystical education of 
peasants is a matter for religion and not for any political 
or economic arrangements. But in itself it is a thing as 
telescopic and interminable as the wildest progressive 
could desire. Well-distributed property has never pre- 
vented peasants from being enthusiasts for new religions ; 
it only prevents their being what is called in Ireland, I 
believe, “soupers,” converts by bribery or the terrorism 
of hunger. I quite agree that this moral and artistic side 
of the peasant-problem is as interesting as it is infinite; 
and it is this which I am for the moment considering. 
Now, what interests me in the matter is this: that the 
rules of thought are essentially the rules of thrift. I 
mean that the best way of taking stock of one’s philo- 
sophic and artistic estate is analogous to the best way of 
so dealing with a real estate, especially a small one; it 
permits of the same terminology and is troubled with 
the same errors. When we expect a peasant to make the 
best of a field, we do not mean he should put up with it, 
like a prison. That is not making the best of it, but only 
accepting the worst. We mean that his thrift thrives ; that 
his land, so to speak, enlarges inward; that, like a cup 
in a fairy tale, it holds more and more without overflow- 
ing. And the same intensive cultivation can be en- 
couraged in the thought, and even in the fancy. Almost 
the first thing that attracted me to the medieval mind was 
precisely what seems to have repelled some five genera- 
tions from it; I mean the question of how many angels 
could dance on the point of a needle. For, after all, the 
whole point of a needle is its point. It is the mathe- 
matical mystery of its infinite smallness that makes it 
practically sharp, so that it can trace out the largest 
tapestries. And there have been needles, and peasants’ 
needles at that, which have actually produced their 
angels from their points, which have made vast angels 
visible with purple and peacock plumage and glories of 
sanguine and gold. Anyhow, I prefer the mystic’s query 
of how many such rich angels can stand on a needle to 
the manufacturer’s boast of how many poor devils must 
drudge to make one. 

There may be something mystical, there is certainly 
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something mysterious, in a form of economy which is 
practised by the most luxurious. We have all noticed 
four or five club-men smoking cigars that cost a shilling 
apiece and carefully passing from one to the other a 
flaming match which costs some inconceivable fraction 
of a farthing, displaying the dexterity of Houdin and 
something of the courage of Scevola in their efforts to 
preserve alight that tiny piece of stick. But I fear they 
do not truly realize themselves as priests of an imme- 
morial fire-worship, though sometimes the very match is 
called a vesta, to remind them that they are invoking 
virgin Rome and the goddess of the guarded flame. They 
have lost the trick of that fiery thrift which delivers a 
tradition from hand to hand like a match. Could we 
hope that the club-men*saw any holy meaning in the 
match we should expect them to treat it, even after it 
was extinguished, with less levity; and if the rest of the 
rite were at all proportioned to their solemnity in this 
particular, the ashes of the cigars themselves ought to be 
preserved in ancestral urns. The thing is, I fear, an 
accident; but the intensive cultivator of the mind, were 
he in the place of the club-man, would find in such an 
accident a hint. And it is precisely here that the club- 
man can make so much less of the match than the mystic 
can make of the needle. For the mightiest pleasures of 
the imagination are all made out of hints. And there are 
as many hints in a small house as a large one. Generally 
speaking, the rich cannot take hints. That kind of man, 
in that kind of club, must have everything from his club 
to his cigar very big and solid before he can see it. He 
cannot do the ex pede Herculem, or reconstruct Levia- 
than from a bone. Even his wildness is due to his tame- 
ness, to his lack of imagination. Fashionable people 
generally have to make a thing a fact before they can 
even indulge it as a fancy. They insist on dizzy speed 
and distance in motoring, to find something which the 
high philosopher can find by sliding down the banisters. 
They are really extravagant in expenditure because they 
cannot be extravagant in thought. 

The neo-pagan poets of my boyhood used, in their 
poems, to praise as demigods such despots as Nero, 
who burnt cities, marshaled gladiators, or generally 
“painted the town red.” But I think that the very fact that 
such things could be put into poems proves that they need 
not have been put into practice. Apart from somewhat 
graver objections which I entertain to such experiments, 
I will maintain that those who did them were dull people, 
and did them because they were dull people. So Amer- 
ican millionaires, the dullest and least freakish people on 
earth, give the freak dinners. That is, the rich man’s 
dinner consists of one joke, where a poor man’s dinner 
consists of a hundred. All art is a kind of gigantic ges- 
ture, but an hour in a free man’s life consists of a hun- 
dred such symbolic gestures which he would not be at 
the pains to perpetuate, any more than he would turn 
every figure of speech into a figure of marble. For in- 
stance, I have always sympathized with one of those 








heathen tyrants above mentioned, Tarquin, I think, when 
he indicated his political ideals by striking with his 
scepter at some tall poppies and beheading them at a 
blow. But that he should afterwards put himself to the 
trouble of laboriously decapitating real people, in prig- 
gish fulfilment of his program, this seems to me an anti- 
climax, and one of those sequels that so seldom sustain 
the first level of a work of art. I have often relished the 
full artistic enjoyment of Tarquin on a country walk, ap- 
pearing in all his kingly terrors to a thiscde: and all the 
good he got out of his scepter can be got out of a walk- 
ing-stick. And if Nero did set Rome on fire for mere 
artistry, it was because he had never really sat, as one 
might imagine Alfred sitting, seeing all the red cities to 
be seen in a peasant’s fire. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Wilfrid Philip Ward: Victorian 


T must be said of Wilfrid Ward, who died on April 9, 
after a lingering illness, that he was distinctly a survival 
from Victorian times. He might even be described as a 
relic, a relic of a cleaner and more healthy age than our 
own. Unlike most relics, which gain in reverence among 
the multitude with the increase of their age, Wilfrid Ward 
in his anecdotage received from the younger generation little 
of that reverence due his learning and unique position. He 
was regarded by many as an antique, to be sure, a venerable 
antique, but distinctly decrepit in his method of approach 
to modern conditions. Such a verdict savors so much of 
unfairness, that in justice to this man, who occupied so orig- 
inal a position in the English intellectual world, an approach 
from a different and less critical angle is necessary, an ap- 
proach that will interpret Mr. Ward in the light of his really 
vital achievements. 

The difficulty in an appreciation is the man’s personality. 
He was, especially in later years, a man full of humors, but 
with little sense of humor. He was egocentric. He misun- 
derstood the work and motives of other men continually. 
He was conscientiously interested in the truth, but the truth 
to be perfectly true, if you will forgive the phrase, must 
come from Wilfrid Ward, or some one whom he had stamped 
officially as valuable, like Newman or, in part, Arthur James 
Balfour. He was solidly, very solidly English; that is, in- 
sular but dignified; solid, but narrow-minded; doubtful and 
ashamed of expressed emotion, but quietly full of enthusi- 
asms; humorous in the Saxcz manner over the failings of 
other people and peoples, but seeing his own people in too 
sacerdotal a light for humorous terminology; contemptuous 
of others’ opinions, but always gentlemanly in his public 
criticisms of their views; without tact in his dealings with 
others, but at heart sincere and kindly. 

To understand completely the unique position that Mr. 
Ward occupied in England, it is necessary to appreciate the 
great impetus given his career solely by the fact that he was 
the son of William George Ward, “most generous of Ultra- 
montanes,” as Tennyson sang. Also, amusingly, the son was 
the father of the father’s reputation. Wilfrid Ward benefited 
greatly by being the son of a man whom he himself resur- 
rected from the comparative obscurity into which he had 
fallen. “Ultramontane” Ward’s position in the Oxford Move- 
ment was not immense; it was sensational and sensational 
by accident. His posthumous fame was created artificially 
by Wilfrid Ward’s filial tribute in writing a series of works 
on the “Movement” in which the elder Ward was protagonist. 
The elder Ward’s connections with the Movement had al- 
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ways been violent and picturesque, and though the public 
had never heard of him, and the circles of University and 
Church had forgotten him, he achieved posthumous, and by 
no means entirely undeserved fame, by his son’s patient and 
ready penwork. 

Through his parentage Wilfrid Ward gathered unto him- 
self most of the traditions of the Oxford Movement, and then 
tied himself yet more securely to Catholic traditions by 
marrying the daughter of James Hope-Scott. It was James 
Hope-Scott’s conversion to the Church which shook Glad- 
stone far more than Manning’s, his ghostly adviser, and New- 
man’s, his prophet. To Gladstone these latter might merely 
be clerics with Church ambitions, but Hope-Scott’s ambi- 
tions were, like Gladstone’s, political, and he sacrificed them 
forever. This caused Gladstone to ponder. It is indeed a 
pity that Wilfrid Ward never wrote a life of his father-in- 
law, a man in whom intellect and all that was best in Eng- 


land were mixed. 

But this marital connection of Wilfrid Ward’s not merely 
united him with the best element in the Oxford Movement, 
it also bound him closely with the old Catholic element in 
English life; for Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is the niece of the Duke 
of Norfolk. Thus by the mere accident of birth, and shall 
we say by the mere accident of marriage, Mr. Ward became 
a bridge between the whole convert movement and its first 
bitterness and final reconciliation with the older members of 
the Church in England. 

But what must have made the whole game of playing 
bridge, without following the example of London Bridge and 
falling down, intensely amusing, was the fact that Mr. Ward 
was the confidant and pet, I know no other word to ex- 
press his exact position, of the opposing camps, and the 
great men in those camps, in English Catholic life. As a 
boy he was under the protection and guidance of such men 
as Newman, and it is to be supposed that it was their influ- 
ence that led the father to send the son to the Gregorian 
University at Rome. 

Wilfrid Ward felt, I think quite strongly, that as his father 
eccupied the position of the only great Catholic layman of 
true intellectual distinction in England, so he was “called,” 
and felt distinctly, it was his vocation to duplicate his 
father’s position and his father’s work under modern condi- 
tions. There is no country in the world that needs the in- 
tellectual Catholic layman more than England; and she has 
in her delightfully insular way produced the necessary types 
on demand. Ward was demanded, and arrived fresh from 
theological studies in Rome. 

The confidences poured into his ears by the great clerics 
and laymen of his time would make amusing reading.and cast 
an illuminating light on the play of personality against per- 
sonality in the Oxford Movement and Catholic Revival in 
England, if all could be told. There is one perfect little 
story showing so perfectly Ward’s position as a suspension 
bridge between the opposing schools and personalities that 
one must repeat it. Ward was one day talking to Manning, 
and mentioned the fact that he had recently gone to Bir- 
mingham to see Newman. “Ah! Wil—frid, ah! Wil—frid,” 
said his Grace, “so you have been to Birmingham. Do you 
know, Wil—frid, what has been the cause of Doctor, Doctor 
Newman's failure, Wil—frid? Temper, Wil—frid, temper, 
temper, TEMPER!” giving way to one of those delightfully 
candid outbursts with which Manning used to favor Mr. J. 
E. C. Bodley, if we may believe his curious essay on Man- 
ning. 

Mr. Ward’s learning plus his position gave him the oppor- 
tunity of attaining a great intellectual position, not only in 
Catholic England but also non-Catholic England. There 





were in England ten years ago three men of great philo- 
sophical attainments: John Morley, the Agnostic; Arthur 
James Balfour, the Theist, and Wilfrid Ward, the Catholic. 
The mantle of the Metaphysical Society had descended on 
them. 

The influence that Ward had on the philosophical devel- 
opment of Arthur Balfour is one of those curious intellectual 
adventufes that delight the soul of man in his ironic moods. 
Morley, the Agnostic, has always had a strong appreciation 
of Catholicism, amounting at times to a partial reverence. 
It has remained for Balfour cordially to hate the Church. 
One can imagine him, if he had inherited the Latin blood 
and practicality and forsaken his languid attitude, becoming a 
violent anti-clerical. Yet his anti-Catholic prejudices were 
held in check by the powerful influence that Ward exerted 
on his mind. Ward’s admiration for Balfour was intense; 
his portrait figures as the frontispiece to his latest volume of 
essays, while constant appreciations of his work figured 
prominently in the Dublin Review. 

The influence that Ward had on Balfour’s philosophy was 
only equaled by Balfour’s influence on Ward’s political views. 
Ward remained to the end an inveterate Tory. His dislike of 
Gladstone and his distrust of Liberalism since Gladstone’s time 
was a source of amusement to many of his friends. It ap- 
peared in the most unexpected places in all his work. His dis- 
trust of Liberalism and revolution was as profound as Newmans. 
He belonged to that class of English Catholics who, by their 
political and economic views, run the risk of totally alienating 
the Church from the laboring and middle classes by their at- 
tempts to label Tory on its gonfalon. You catch the difference 
in the older Catholic tradition as compared with the younger 
and more vital Catholic activity in England today, if you compare 
Ward, for instance, with Belloc or Maurice Bearing or Cecil 
Chesterton. 

Wilfrid Ward’s highest literary achievement was his life of 
Cardinal Wiseman. The little circle that hailed with satisfaction 
his “Wish to Believe,” written at the age of twenty-eight, was 
too small to make Ward a public figure. But his Wiseman 
achieved that. His life of Newman has never impressed me as 
a vital piece of work. There is too much of the element of the 
magnum opus and the official biography about it; again, too 
much of the suggestion of the disciple and the master. It is a 
sterling piece of work; but it is sterling silver: the Wiseman 
is nearer gold. His collection of essays, especially those more 
personal ones in which he deals with Tennyson and Aubrey de 
Vere and other moderate celebrities, are among the vital memoir 
and critical literature of our time. His philosophical discourses 
before the Metaphysical Society are somewhat turgid for popular 
consumption. 

The complete trust put by Rome in the Ultramontanes’ work, 
and especially in the labors of “Ultramontane” Ward, was trans- 
ferred to Wilfrid Ward, who was Wardian, but never Ultra- 
montane. He was allowed a liberty in. his philosophical and 
theological expression that showed the complete confidence re- 
posed in him by the Holy See. The true tragedy of his life was 
the gradual distrust of his opinions by authority in his later 
years. It was the Modernist controversy that was the cause of 
this suspicion. Many of his close friends fell; and though Ward 
remained completely orthodox in his views, it was but natural 
that a mild suspicion should fall on one who had such close 
relations with the theological excommunicate. Ward inherited 
from his father the old armor dented by Huxley’s spear. 
Nobody suspected for many years that under that famous old 
armor Wilfrid Ward was anything but an Ultramontane him- 
self. But he was interested in other lines of thought and was 
far from wishing with his father for a Papal Bull with his Times 
every morning for breakfast. He became a Newmanite, and 
naturally took interest in Tyrrell’s false development of New- 
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man: he hoped, one feels sure, even to the very end that there 
was a possibility of a via media between Tyrrell’s heresies and 
the extreme orthodox point of view. 

But this suspicion of which I have spoken was in another sense 
a complete justification of his intellectual honesty. He deliber- 
ately sacrificed the complete confidence of Rome and Catholic 
England in defense of opinions which he considered true. A 
touch of bitterness entered his later work after these contro- 
versial days had passed. You find the cup of bitterness almost 
overflowing in that rather crude statement concerning the method 
of handling Loisy and Tyrrell in almost the last bit of writing 
from his pen, his introduction to the edition in Everyman’s 
Library of Newman’s “Idea of a University.” 

Perhaps Wilfrid Ward ultimately will be remembered for his 
reviving of the Dublin Review, of which he became editor in 
1906. Since its foundation by Wiseman the Dublin has had an 
adventurous career, attaining a high standard at one moment and 
then falling into a period of intellectual decay. When Ward 
assumed the editorship the periodical was in a moribund state. 
For six or seven years he maintained it at a level fit to compete 
with any previous period in its history. Then the inevitable 
decline set in. The usual cry for a new editor commenced, the 
demand for the head of the editor of the Dublin is recurrent in 
English Catholic circles, and it seemed as though Ward would 
suffer the fate of his predecessors. But at virtually the end 
of his life there came a striking tribute to his honesty of pur- 
pose and achievements: the minor mistakes and erratics of an 
editcr, for editors, in the opinion of readers and contributors, 
are erring souls, were forgotten and forgiven. A testimonial by 
Mr. Ward’s relatives and friends was presented to the publishers 
of the review, signed by many names of note in English intel- 
lectual Catholicism, and as a result Ward remained editor of 
the periodical he had recreated till the day of his death. 

Thus at the end of a life that was dignified by conscientious 
scholarship and a really fine nobility of endeavor came complete 
justification and victory over the gathering hostile forces of. a 
younger and more militant generation. Louis H. WETMoRE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Another Myth 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Every winter I am a tropical tramp, knocking about through 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, until the cold weather dis- 
appears. Recently, while at St. Kitts, I met an intelligent negro 
who asked me whither I intended to go next. My answer was, 
“to Martinique.” “Oh,” said he, “if you visit St. Pierre you 
will see the dungeon where the priests imprisoned the poor 
martyr who refused to accept their faith, and who was ready 
to die rather than worship ‘sticks and stones.’ A clergyman 
from Georgia told us all about it. He was one of the survivors 
of the 32,000 that were sent to eternity by the eruption of Mt. 
Pelée.” At Antigua I picked up the same story. No doubt it is 
current throughout all the English islands. 

While dining with some priests from St. Pierre and Morne 
Rouge, I told them the St. Kitts story. They pronounced it 
ridiculous and stated the facts to be as follows: The man who 
is the subject of the tale was José Caparis, one of the survivors 
of the catastrophe of 1902. He was a beach-comber, who did 
odd jobs along the water-front. His fondness for rum kept him 
in continual trouble with the police. The night before the 
tragedy he was arrested and was so noisy that he was put in a 
lower cell so as not to keep the other prisoners awake. Four 
days later he was discovered, still alive, and was moved-to Morne 
Rouge where his horrible burns were cared for by the lamented 
Pére Marcé, who gave up his life helping the injured. Caparis 








was always a Catholic, though not a credit to the Faith. The 
reverend gentleman from Georgia must have been very short 
of matter when he invented his story about Caparis and canon- 
ized him as a martyr. Is it not strange that intelligent people 
believe such things and never investigate them? 


St. Pierre, Martinique. Paut Boyton. 


Evangelizing South America 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just returned from listening to a Lenten sermon in 
which the performance of corporal works of mercy was advised 
for seasonable practice. As an act of charity, therefore, will you 
use the enclosed nickel to mail a copy of that admirable pamph- 
let, “South America’s Catholicism,” recently printed in the Cath- 
olic Mind series, to Homer C. Stuntz who, in the current reports 
of the opening of the Convention of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, held at the Hippodrome, on April 9, is designated 
“Bishop in charge of the missionary work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, there” (South America). 

Bishop Stuntz began his defamation of Latin America several 
years ago, and this Catholic Mind number briefly, but effectively, 
exposes his methods. The report of his Hippodrome oration shows 
that age cannot wither nor custom stale the infinite variety of 
his calumnies. It will do him good to receive some valuable in- 
formation about himself. He is quoted as telling his Hippo- 
drome audience that: 

Although missionaries have been preaching in South 
America for twenty years, money to carry on the work, 
church schools, and large church memberships were still 
lacking, and conditions of religious worship were as bad as 
they were in Europe in the Middle Ages. 

Bishop Stuntz can be relied on always for an appeal for the 
Bible—and a collection. And isn’t his reference to the Middle 
Ages delightful, and quite in keeping with the information he 
distributes about South America? 


Hoboken, N. J. J.F.B. 


Shaw on Ireland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

George Bernard Shaw, in his article “Irish Nonsense about 
Ireland,” in the issue of the New York Times for Sunday, 
April 9, refers to Ireland as “only a cabbage garden and a 
barren one at that.” By the same token, then, Mr. Shaw might’ 
characterize Greece as a mountainous land whose inhabitants 
ran races bare-legged, and indeed wore very little clothing at 
any time. He could dispose of the Israelites of old as a lot of 
moon-struck nomads who wandered from place to place, making 
endless trouble for themselves and everybody else, instead of 
comfortably settling down and conforming to the customs, re- 
ligious and otherwise, of the people among whom they hap- 
pened to dwell. In the same way Mr. Shaw might describe the 
Belgians as a lot of senseless creatures who rudely refused to 
allow their Teutonic neighbors “to cut across lots” when hunting. 

Mr. Shaw has a keen eye for facts, which he states in an 
apparently simple manner. “No sensible mind tries to contradict 
a fact. It must stand. But an isolated fact, or even a series 
of facts does not necessarily constitute the essential truth of a 
matter.’ We begin to doubt if the brilliant Mr. Shaw will ever 
really behold the vision and see the truth. “The Irish question” 
is a truth, positive in itself, and not a mere negation of things 
English. When will the scoffer learn that the dominant pas- 
sion of the Irish, at home and abroad, is not hatred of England, 
but love for Ireland? That “little green isle of the west” which 
God fondly fashioned and placed upon the bosom of the old sea 
will shine on, an emblem of hope to lovers of freedom, after 
George Bernard Shaw has been forgotten. 


Brooklyn. M. G. MANAHAN. 
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Human Vivisection 


= the discussions regarding the vivisection of animals 

in the interests of physical science, the Church has 
always held the golden mean. Holding that the lower 
animals have been created by God to minister to the 
reasonable needs of man, she has not forbidden such ex- 
periments as tend directly to the increase of medical 
knowledge and, by consequence, to the alleviation of hu- 
man suffering. On the other hand, she has resolutely set 
her face against wanton and useless cruelty to brutes, 
not because this cruelty is a violation of any right in- 
herent in the brute, but because it is a violation of man’s 
duty to himself, 

A further motive which has guided the Church in seek- 
ing to keep vivisection within due limits was and is her 
clear perception of the step which would next be taken 
by those who neither believe in the existence of the 
rational soul of man, nor rightly conceive the dignity of 
human nature. With these persons, vivisection as ap- 
plied to the brute creation would lead to the vivisection 
of “useless” human beings. In this country the medical 
profession has not hitherto dared, openly at least, to claim 
the right of operating upon human beings, solely for ex- 
perimental purposes. Invalids, whether sick in mind or 
broken in body, have had a reasonable and well-founded 
assurance that their persons would be held sacred, that 
the knife would not be used, nor drugs administered, ex- 
cept for the sole purpose of restoring them to health, and 
this assurance has been shared by their parents and 
natural guardians. 

This confidence bids fair to be rudely shaken. Recent 
practices by certain surgeons have borne out the fears 
of the Church, and have caused her to protest vigorously 
against unwarranted methods of experimentation upon 
the bodies of criminals and defectives. It has been re- 
cently reported that, in the interests of “science,” a con- 
scienceless physician, with the approval of the director 








of a State Insane Asylum, took it on himself to bore 
through the skulls of six patients for the purpose of ex- 
tracting certain ingredients of the brain. It was con- 
sidered quite unnecessary to obtain the consent of the 
relatives of the unfortunate victims, since the subjects 
of the experiment were after all, the charges of the 
State. Being poor, helpless, and without friends to act 
on their behalf, they were handed over for experimenta- 
tion, to a surgeon who had an interesting hypothesis. 

Doubtless this pseudo-scientist had often drilled the 
brains of cats and dogs, and if, like many other pseudo- 
scientists, he saw no essential difference between man 
and brute, there was no reason why he should withhold 
his hand from human beings, especially since these hu- 
man beings were outworn, useless, dying public charges. 
Of course, where the rich are concerned this experimen- 
tation will be impossible; but it seems that only God can 
protect the poor from the hands of unscrupulous phy- 
sicians, pagan philanthropists, and lying sociologists. 
Where will these infringements upon elemental human 
rights stop? And when will Catholics cease sending 
their children to schools and universities that teach the 
essential identity of man and brute? When will they 
stop patronizing immoral but fashionable physicians 
whose ethics are of the barnyard? When will they give 
up contributing to philanthropic and sociological bodies 
which regard the poor not as Christ’s most dear children, 
but as sources of revenue and ‘subjects of experimenta- 
tion ? 


The Baptists’ ‘‘Queen of Whistlers’’ 


N the advertising columns of the Los Angeles Daily 
Times for April 1, appears the following announce- 
ment: 
TEMPLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Fifth and Olive Sts. 
Rev. J. Wurircoms BroucHer, D.D., PAsTor. 
11 a.m—“Wuy Dogsn’t SMitH Go To CHURCH?” 
Soprano and Tenor Duet, Helen Newcomb and Ralph Laugh- 
lin. Anthem by Great Choir. SpecraL!—Marcaret McKEE, 
Queen of Whistlers, in two numbers. 
COMMUNION SERVICE. 
7.30 p.m.—REGULAR MONTHLY MUSICAL SERVICE. 
SpecrAL!—Movine Pictures oF YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
By Davin A. Curry. 
“THE FOLLiEs OF FASHION, OR KEEPING UP wITH LIZZIE,” 
With Lessons from Dress-up Week. 
Anthems by Quartette and Great Choir. Contralto Solo, Alice 
Lohr McDaniel. Gospel Solo, George H. Bemus. 
SpecrAL !—Ray HAstincs*PLAys BontTINI’s SPECTACULAR “STORM” 
ON THE BiG ORGAN. 


Catholic readers of the foregoing notice were perhaps 
somewhat perplexed regarding the exact nature of the 
program offered by the Los Angeles Baptists for the 
first Sunday of April. Here and there, to be sure, a 
word or expression suggests a religious service, but on 
the other hand, the announcement strikingly resembles a 
“movie” or a vaudeville advertisement. Though “Rev.” 
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“Pastor,” “church,” “anthem,” “choir” and “com- 
munion,” are terms that have been associated time out of 
mind with Divine worship or with the needs of the soul, 
yet it must be owned that such entertaining “specials” 
as “Bontini’s Spectacular ‘Storm,’ ” “Lessons from Dress- 
up Week,” “Keeping up with Lizzie,” “Moving Pictures 
of Yosemite Valley,” and particularly a living, visible, 
audible “Queen of Whistlers,” are reminiscent of theatri- 
cal bill-boards and music halls. 

Whether the gifted Miss McKee’s generous contribu- 
tions to the entertainment of the worshipers served as 
prologue and epilogue to the “Communion service,” is not 
clear. But if she bears unchallenged the title of “Queen” 
of her ravishing art, let us hope that every devout Bap- 
tist in Los Angeles conquered that day the temptation to 
prolong his nap till noon, and piously went instead to the 


Baptist Temple Church on purpose to hear and applaud . 


the wonderful Queen Margaret. 

It would be interesting to learn just what explanation 
Dr. Brougher gave as to “Why Smith Doesn’t Go to 
Church.” Unhappily a report of the sermon is not at 
hand, but the preacher, being presumably a man of keen 
discernment, doubtless pointed out that the reason why 
Smith stays away from such churches as the Baptist 
Temple of Los Angeles, is because he still retains a few 
old-fashioned convictions regarding what is seemly and 
reverential in Divine worship, and because he has, be- 
sides, an incurable aversion to mingling his devotions 
with his amusements. Moreover, Smith probably prefers 
the theater to the meeting-house as a place of entertain- 
ment. Perhaps he would go to church now and then if 
he could hope to hear there more of Christ’s message 
than is offered by the singer of a “Gospel Solo” and by 
a “Queen of Whistlers.” 


His Most Eloquent Sermon 


6 ‘| GIVE my soul to God; my body to the earth,” read 

the last will and testament of Monsignor John A. 
Lyons, the late Vicar-General of the Wilmington Dio- 
cese. “I forbid, with all my strength, any sermon to be 
preached at my obsequies or at any time. And I direct 
my body to be buried in an unadorned and inexpensive 
coffin.” His deeds were to be registered with God. His 
body was to be returned in humility to the dust from 
which it came. For his soul alone he pleaded with 
earnest insistence. It would be in need of all the 
charity that Christian friends could be entreated to be- 
stow upon it: “I do, however, most sincerely acknowl- 
edge my great need of, and do most earnestly implore, 
the prayers of the Faithful for myself and my beloved 
dead. Do have pity upon my soul!” 

Here was a true appraisal of the relative value of the 
things of the body and the things of the soul. By word 
and example Mgr. Lyons had taught his people to live 
holily. They admired and loved him, and their spirit of 
faith and piety attested the fruitfulness of his labors. 





But perhaps the most eloquent sermon he preached to 
them was that contained in his last message. That was 
of a piece with all his life. He had shunned honors and 
sought to serve God in simplicity and wholeness of devo- 
tion. He had not buried his talents or hidden his light 
under a bushel, for few men in his own city were better 
known or more widely loved than he, but his light was 
directed to God and not to himself. The voice of the 
orator who was invited from afar to preach at the funeral 
services may have been silenced, but there rang in the 
souls of those present at the obsequies the last words the 
dead prelate spoke to them from the pulpit: ‘Live for 
God, live for eternity.” Often the false evaluation of the 
goods of the body and the goods of the soul are not 
shamed by death itself. Costly coffins and meager offer- 
ings of Masses, wealth of display and dearth of prayers, 
only too often constitute the charity shown to the beloved 
dead. The lesson taught by Mgr. Lyons was needed: it 
will bear fruit. 


Labor and the Flag 


HEN the Board of Education of New York City 
made its investigation into the alleged insult to 
the American Flag of which one Mr. Maurer was re- 
ported to have been guilty, in a speech delivered before 
the Labor Forum of New York City, it came to light 
that although the words, “To hell with the Stars and 
Stripes,” had actually been used by the speaker, yet they 
were merely quoted. As a consequence the prosecution 
of which the Mayor had spoken did not take place. The 
incident, however, is instructive, for these highly insult- 
ing words were received with vociferous applause by a 
large audience; and the same reception was given to the 
speaker’s further remark that the Flag represented noth- 
ing for which either he or labor should fight. The one 
cause in which he would counsel the representatives of 
labor to shed their blood was the cause of their own class. 
It is perhaps inevitable that such unpatriotic ideas 
should find utterance among the heterogeneous peoples 
who make up the United States. This is a disadvantage 
arising from the indiscriminate admission into the 
country of persecuted aliens. But it would be a calumny 
to say that Mr. Maurer’s views are those of the laboring 
class. If the country had need of brave men for de- 
fense, none would rally to the Flag with greater eager- 
ness than the laborers. For the American working man 
realizes that country comes before self and family and 
class, and that the Stars and Stripes mean a great deal 
more to all Americans than the Socialist would have us 
believe. 

Before the European conflict broke out, it was confi- 
dently predicted that entire classes of people in the 
countries now at war would refuse to fight for their 
country’s honor. But when the call to arms sounded, 
the most radical Socialist marched off to battle beside 
the most “violent” Catholic. The former suddenly dis- 
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covered that he loved his country more than he had rea- 
lized. A similar spectacle would be witnessed in our 
land, if a like call should come. Patriotism is one of 
those elemental virtues that are practically ineradicable. 
[t may smoulder in the ashes of the heart, but it cannot 
be entirely extinguished. A glance at Europe is enough 
to prove how easily it may be fanned into a consuming 
fire. The world is far more apt to suffer from exagger- 
ated and excessive patriotism than from its dearth. Mr. 
Maurer’s expressions, therefore, may safely be rated as 
mere words, nothing else. 


The Beam and the Mote 


I FICIALLY, the Panama Protestant Missionary 
Conference is dead, but its spirit still lives. 
Whether this spirit is the spirit of Antichrist, or simply 
a spirit bred of ignorance and folly, is uncertain. But 
it is not the spirit of Christ. Of this there can be no 
For His spirit does not ally itself with pharisaic 
self-righteousness. It bears about it no taint of commer- 
cialism, or of a cheap and discredited jingoism. Those 
whom it rules.are not in the habit of contrasting the 
spotless ermine of their own undoubted sanctity, with 
the dark degradation wherewith their fellows are clothed. 
Nor do they, for the sake of a heightened contrast, re- 
sort to lying. 

For the last few weeks, non-Catholic clergymen of a 
certain type have been basing perfervid and somewhat 
scandalous discourses upon the iniquities of South 
America, as discovered and exploited by this unique Mis- 
sionary Congress. We have been told that there is not 
in all South America “a single influence to check vice,” 
that “the priests and prelates of the Romish Church are 
ignorant, careless, or immoral,” that “infidelity, mainly 
due to ignorance of the Bible, is spreading over the en- 
tire country,” and that “morality, as understood in the 
United States, is practically unknown.” The only 
remedy against these evils is “the introduction of Prot- 
estant and American ideals.” 

Without pausing to consider the efficacy of this 
remedy, which has been in use at home for some years, 
it may be profitable to extend, somewhat further, the 
suggested contrast between South America and the 
United States. Speaking, on April 12, before a House 
Committee, appointed to discuss a resolution prescribing 
uniform divorce laws throughout the United States, the 
Rev. Lloyd Tompkins, of Holy Trinity Church, (Episco- 
pal), Philadelphia, said: 


doubt. 


Our condition has become almost bestial. The rich divorce 
each other far more frequently than the poor. Divorced men 
frequently marry divorced women; I have known many cases 
of the kind here in Philadelphia. It is nothing less than 
swinish. More than two million divorces have been granted 
in the United States during the last fifty years. Only one 
nation, Japan, has exceeded this number. 


If the non-Catholic clergymen, now rolling pious eyes 














in holy horror over the condition of pagan, priest-ridden 
South America, are sincere in their expressed desire to 
further the Kingdom of Christ, it would be well for 
them to begin at home. Three topics in particular might 
profitably engage their zealous labors in the pulpit: di- 
vorce, the perversion of marriage, and the oppression of 
the poor. Nor would an occasional sermon on the Di- 
vinity of Our Lord be out of place. Could these worthy 
clergymen, so much exercised over the vices of their 
South American neighbors, screw their courage to the 
sticking-point of confessing boldly that Christ is God, 
they might likewise be found brave enough to denounce 
the crimes against God, man and nature, that are fast 
dragging America below the level of decent paganism. 


The ‘‘Messenger’s’’ Golden Jubilee 


N the month of April, 1866, just fifty years ago, the 
first number of the American Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart appeared. The magazine’s founder was 
Father Benedict Sestini, S.J., who was then Director of 
the Georgetown College Observatory. The Ave Maria 
had already been publishing each week papers from the 
French Messenger, but no sooner did Father Sestini 
start his little monthly than the Ave Maria’s editor with 
characteristic generosity not only stopped printing the 
League articles, but cordially recommended to his read- 
ers the new Jesuit periodical. Under successive editors 
the Messenger’s scope was gradually enlarged. It be- 
came “a magazine of the literature of Catholic devo- 
tion,” and increased in size from a yearly volume of 
576 pages in 1885 to one of 1,444 in 1901. In 1902 was 
born of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart a magazine 
of general Catholic literature called the Messenger which 
AMERICA proudly honors as its mother. Meanwhile the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart continued to be pub- 
lished as the organ of the League and of the Apostleship 
of Prayer, and the number of its subscribers kept increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. In 1907 they amounted to 
28,000, at the end of 1915 to 295,000, and it is expected 
that 330,000 copies of the issue for the coming June will 
be required to meet all demands. 

The everlasting good that the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart has been privileged to effect during its fifty years 
of existence is of course quite incalculable. The bright 
little magazine has made innumerable readers know and 
love Our Blessed Lord better, it has been an effective 
promoter of frequent Communion, and, as the organ of 
the Apostleship of Prayer, has directed and unified the 
daily aspirations of millions of Leaguers. AMERICA 
cordially echoes the jubilee congratulations sent to our 
valued contemporary by the Holy Father: 

“May the Messenger of the Sacred Heart be spread 
more and more widely and may it bring forth daily more 
abundant fruits of piety and faith, and weld more closely 
that bond of union with the Vicar of Christ which the 
Faithful of America profess.” 
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LITERATURE 


The Man of the Mask 


N the afternoon of September 18, 1698, there arrived at the gate 

of the Bastille prison in Paris a party of armed horsemen. 
They were the attendants of the new Governor, who had come 
from his former post in the Iles Sainte-Marguerite. With them 
they brought from Provence a prisoner whose name and iden- 
tity were unknown, who was guarded with extraordinary vigi- 
lance, and whose features were covered with a black mask. The 
prisoner had been, so men said who were in a position to know, 
under the special charge of the Governor, first at the fortress of 
Pignerol, near Turin, then later at the Iles Sainte-Marguerite, 
and now at last, under the same secrecy that had shrouded his 
identity for so many years, he was removed to the Bastille. 
While the prisoner was at Pignerol many surmises were made as 
to his identity. Some said he was the Duc de Beaufort, who had 
disappeared in 1669. Others maintained that he was the son of 


Oliver Cromwell, and that he was kept in confinement lest he_ 


should prove troublesome to Charles II in England. But, as 
Mgr. Barnes points out in his excellent book, “The Man of the 
Mask” (Smith, Elder & Co., London), these were the wildest 
guesses at the prisoner’s identity. 

Five years later this prisoner of mystery died and was buried 
in the Bastille on November 20, 1703, under the name of Mar- 
chioly, and it was not until eight years had passed that legends 
as to his identity began to float around. The first recorded guess 
came from the sister-in-law of Louis XIV, Mme. Palatine, who 
wrote that he was an English nobleman who was mixed up in 
the Jacobite plot of the Duke of Berwick against William III. 
Then in 1747 a book of Court scandals made him the natural 
son of Louis XIV and Louise de la Valliére. 

But these were not the only surmises as to the identity of the 
prisoner. According to one version he was the true Louis XIV, 
while a usurper, the son of Anne of Austria and Mazarin, sat 
on the throne of France. Another story makes him Ercole 
Antonio Mattioli, Minister of the Duke of Mantua; he is by 
turn the Duke of Monmouth, Fouquet, Minister of Finance 
under Mazarin, and even an ecclesiastic of the Armenian Church, 
one Avedick, while a writer in 1872 believes him to be Eustache 
Dauger, valet to Fouquet, and the late Andrew Lang recog- 
nized in the prisoner James de la Cloche, a natural son of 
Charles II, an opinion that Mgr. Barnes shared until further 
research caused him to propose another theory: viz., that the 


mysterious prisoner of the Bastille was none other than the | 


“Abbé” Pregnani, an Italian Jesuit, and that the reason for his 
incarceration was his possession of a great secret relating to 
Charles II and the King of France, confided to him by Colbert 
de Croissy under a misapprehension. 

The great secret of Charles II, a secret that he shared with 
perhaps only one or two persons, was his desire to become a 
Catholic, and ‘to reconcile England to the Holy See. Under a 
mask of utter frivolity and libertinism, this king cherished 
above everything else in life an unquenchable desire to make 
public profession of the Catholic religion, and the circumstances 
of his life and position made it impossible. On the other hand, 
Louis XIV of France had his secret too, which was to make 
an alliance with England against the Dutch. So the plan was 
that Protestant England should become Catholic and ally itself 
with Catholic France for the subjugation of Protestant Hol- 
land. 

But Charles had already made negotiations with Rome through 
Sir Richard Bellings, an Irish esquire, who was private secretary 
to Henrietta Maria, herself a Catholic. Charles declared him- 
self ready to accept the profession of faith of Pius V, and was 
ready to break with all Protestants and other religious bodies 
not in communion with the Roman Church. His plans for 


/ 





bringing England back to Catholic communion included the con- 
firmation of the Archbishops and Bishops of the Anglican 
Church in their Sees on condition of their agreeing to consecra- 
tion by an Apostolic Legate sent from Rome for that and for no 
other purpose. The Archbishop of Canterbury was to be raised 
to the rank of Patriarch of the three realms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, but no appeal to Rome was to be allowed, 
save in certain cases reserved to the Apostolic See, and these 
reserved cases were to be decided within the Kingdom by a legate 
who was to be English-born. With regard to the status of the 
clergy, all bishops and clergy who accepted Catholic ordination 
were to retain their benefices and their wives, though celibacy 
was to become the rule for future ordinands. Holy Communion 
was to be given in both kinds, and Mass celebrated in Latin, 
though it was specially mentioned. that English hymns should be 
allowed. The Benedictines and other orders were to be re- 
stored, and the Jesuits allowed to teach in schools. The negotia- 
tions, however, fell through. And now the Abbé Pregnani ap- 
pears on the scene. © 

Colbert de Croissy, French ambassador to England, knew 
that Louis desired to draw Charles into an alliance with him, 
and this is probably all he knew. For prudent reasons, Charles 
asked the King of France to send a priest to instruct him, and 
an Italian priest, the Abbé Pregnani, was sent to England under 
the guise of an astrologer. A home was found for him at the 
French Embassy, whence he could have easy access to the king 
at Whitehall. Here the complications begin. For Colbert de 
Croissy was under a misapprehension as to the Abbé’s real mis- 
sion, and confided to him important secrets of French politics, 
and it is possible, as Mgr. Barnes points out, that the Abbé in 
turn confided these secrets to the King of England. 

As an astrologer the Abbé was singularly unsuccessful. Col- 
bert had written to France saying that he proposed telling him 
everything, being still under the misapprehension that the priest 
was on a mission to further the alliance. But the news must. 
have caused consternation at the French Court, and on June 25, 
1668, the Abbé Pregnani was recalled, and on July 5 he left 
England. Then something peculiar happened. The Abbé dis- 
appeared entirely from the knowledge of men, and on July 19, 
M. de Saint-Mars, who was then Governor of Pignerol, received 
orders to prepare to take charge of a State prisoner, who was 
none other than the prisoner of mystery, the man in the iron 
mask. The prisoner was brought to Pignerol by the king’s 
lieutenant, he was accused of no crime, but he was not to be 
allowed to tell a living soul of the business on which he had been 
engaged before he was sent to Pignerol. 

Such is Mgr. Barnes’s solution of the identity of the mys- 
terious prisoner. His crime, such as it was, consisted in the 
knowledge of important secrets of the King of France. Charles 
II was entirely in the dark as to the fate of the priest, and the 
fact that the Abbé had been seized and placed in solitary con- 
finement by his ally, would, as the author of this book points 
out, have prevented the possibility of the alliance being made; 
so there were double reasons for absolute secrecy. 

There are objections to this hypothesis, which Mgr. Barnes 
considers in a separate chapter. But there is one objection that 
is not given. Members of Religious Orders cannot disappear 
so easily as a private individual, for example. If the Abbé 
Pregnani was a Jesuit, it is certain that his movements must 
have been known to his superiors, and if he vanished utterly 
after the date he left England his superiors must have made 
some inquiries as to his whereabouts. Moreover, it is clear that 
Charles was in correspondence with the General of the Jesuits 
in Rome, and as the Abbé is stated to have been an Italian, his 
movements to Paris and thence to London must have come 
under the eye of his superiors, who would scarcely have allowed 
even the Most Christian King to spirit one of their number away. 
But in spite of this objection, the hypothesis of Mer. Barnes seems 
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to be the most satisfactory solution of the prisoner’s identity 
that has been put forward; for the mask and the secrecy of his 
confinement demand an adequate reason, and there is adequate 
reason in the Abbé Pregnani’s possession of the secrets of two 
kings, at a time when the consciences of kings were none too 
delicate. So perhaps the Man in the Iron Mask was a Jesuit. 
Henry C. Watts. 


REVIEWS 


Strength of Will. By E. Boyp Barrett, S.J. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25. 

There is a marked tendency in many pedagogical treatises 
to look upon the training of the will as something external. 
The strengthening of the will, it is assumed, and the conse- 
quent formation of character are tasks that can be success- 
fully accomplished by the teacher who has been trained in 
the methods of modern psychology; little or no effort is 
demanded or expected of the child. Morality, in a word, is 
regarded as a kind of veneer that can be manufactured and 
applied to the pupil’s will by the ingenious and skilful teacher. 
The book under review is a good corrective for this danger- 
ous tendency. There is a healthy insistence throughout on 
the fact, obvious enough to the sane-minded yet no less ob- 
viously in danger of being lost sight of today, that the train- 
ing of the will ultimately devolves upon oneself; that, as the 
author observes: “All rests in our own hands. Success or 
failure depends on ourselves. If we take the matter into our 
own hands we can train our wills. No one else can do this. 
All depends on self, for the will must be self-trained.” 

Religious, and in general those who have accustomed them- 
selves to exercises of spiritual introspection, will perhaps 
find in this book little that is new. They will probably detect 
a striking resemblance between the exercises suggested by 
the author for improving the will, and the Ignatian exercise 
on the general and particular examination of conscience. In 
fact the author’s book may be styled an illustration and ex- 
tension of the great Jesuit’s prescription, the novelty con- 
sisting in the fact that the exercises here indicated center 
round some indifferent act or acts to be performed suc- 
cessively each day for a definite period. The effect, provided 
the instructions and suggestions are faithfully carried out, will be, 
it is claimed, a bracing and toning up of the will in its other mani- 
fold activities. To students of psychology the section re- 
cording observations on will-phenomena, based on a good 
number of varied experiments, will doubtless prove interest- 
ing; the results detailed are such as can be easily tested by 
those who would experiment for themselves. The closing 
chapters, or rather the epilogue and the appendix, deal with 
the future of will-psychology and the possibility of character- 
study being reduced to a science. The author is fully con- 
scious of the almost innumerable limitations of the methods 
adopted by the workers in this field; and his treatment of 
the subject is, in consequence, wisely conservative. 

a Pig Ne 

Crises in the History of the Papacy. By*JosepH McCase. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

From time to time we are treated to new books, either original 
matter or translations, from the pen of Mr. Joseph McCabe, 
the one-time Franciscan who with his habit has put off all belief 
in Revelation. Though frankly anti-Christian, Mr. McCabe is 
too wise to indulge in the malicious misrepresentations and dia- 
tribes that used to form the stock in trade of his class but 
are now left to ignorant fanatics like the promoters of the 
Menace. For he writes to catch the more thoughtful and learned, 
and consequently we find in the present volume, as in his other 
books, a careful manipulation of facts, judicious suppression of 











uncomfortable details, sly innuendos, and here and there an 
occasional audacious misstatement or exaggeration. He writes in 
a rather moderate dispassionate tone, with an affectation ot 
critical scholarship and impartiality calculated not only to disarm 
the critic but to convince the uncritical. 

In the book under review the author singles out twenty of 
the most illustrious Pontiffs whose reigns have served as im- 
portant milestones in the age-long history of the Church. By 
a study of their aims and accomplishments, he undertakes to 
prove that the Papacy in spite of all that can be said in its 
favor is a gigantic mistake, a blind alley up which has gone a 
deal of evil with some good, a groping in the dark, from which 
the wise man must turn away, if he is to find real truth and 
progress. Consequently in Mr. McCabe’s hands, the history of 
the Papacy resolves itself into a series of blunders, disasters and 
failures. Even achievements that have been regarded by stal- 
wart adversaries of the Papacy as great and virtuous, to Mr. 
McCabe seem crimes and catastrophes. But the author does not 
appear to realize that in dressing up as he does the facts of his- 
tory, he is playing into the hands of his enemies by laying the 
basis of an apologetic that will appeal to the most careless reader. 
Assuredly an institution that for nineteen centuries has been 
chiefly remarkable for its costly blunders, could not be mani- 
festing today on a vast scale so many signs of superb vitality 
unless there were something Divine about its origin and gov- 
ernment. So cleverly has the author used, misused and man- 
ipulated the materials he had at hand that a detailed unmasking 
of his errors would fill several other volumes the size of his 
own. In keeping with the literary methods of Mr. McCabe are 
the advertising devices of his publishers. For “Crises in the 
History of Papacy” is announced as a work not “tainted by a 
controversial aim” and the same leaflet bears a picture of the 
author wearing the friar’s habit he discarded years ago. Was 
the illustration meant to beguile unsuspicious readers into be- 
lieving that Mr. McCabe, during his papistical days, learned 
many dark secrets about the Popes that he is now making public? 

J. F. X. M. 





Nights: Rome, Venice in the Aesthetic Eighties; London, 
Paris in the Fighting Nineties. By ExizasetH Rosins PEN- 
NELL. With Sixteen Illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $3.00. 

This is a gifted Catholic writer’s reminiscences of well- 
known artists and authors. The Roman and Venetian 
“Nights” of the “esthetic eighties” are the setting for anec- 
dotes about Vedder, Donoghue, Duveneck and McFarlane, 
while the London “Nights” of a decade later introduce 
Henley, Beardsley, Harland, May, Whistler, “Bob” Steven- 
son, and George Moore, Aristide Bruant being the chief 
figure in the Paris “Nights.” Mrs. Pennell would name that 
second period, not the “decadent nineties” but the “fighting 
nineties.” She writes: 

As I recall those stimulating days, the prevailing attitude 
of the artist in his studio, the author at his desk, the critic 
at his task, was that of Henley’s Man in the Street: 

Hands in your pockets, eyes on the pavement, 
Where in the world is the fun of it all? 


But a row—but a rush—but a face for your fist, 
Then a crash through the dark—and a fall. 


The author and her husband, the artist, occupied a lofty 
apartment on Buckingham Street, London, and there would 
gather on Thursday evenings, with Henley or with Whistler 
as a center, a group of clever men who would talk and bicker 
far into the night, while Mrs. Pennell secretly worried about 
the article on cooking she had to write next day for Satur- 
day’s Pall-Mall. If the perfection of her forthcoming paper 
on desserts or entrées was sometimes impaired by these in- 
roads on her time, Mrs. Pennell was collecting meanwhile 
the material for these interesting reminiscences. Her de- 
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scriptions and appraisals of Henley and Harland are par- 
ticularly vivid and just, and the amusing autobiographical 
passages that abound in the volume are written with the au- 


thor’s usual literary grace. The book is finely illustrated. 
W. D. 





American Banking. By H. Parker Wi..is, Ph.D.; Credits 
and Collections. By Epwarp M. Skinner, R. S. Wuite, and 
H. E. Kramer; Investments and Speculation. By Louis 
GuenTHER. Chicago: La Salle Extension University. $2.00 
each. 

La Salle Extension University has benefited the commercial 
world by issuing a series of text-books entitled “Business Ad- 
ministration,” covering the various departments of business life. 
The course affords the reader a detailed and carefully prepared 
account of the methods, ventures and risks of modern business. 
As one of the authors well observes in his preface, business is 
the only profession which men and women enter without pre- 
viously preparing themselves. A man cannot become a doctor, 
a lawyer, an architect, even a stonemason or a hodcarrier with- 
out preparation, but he can always go into business no matter 
how inadequate his preparation for the science of business. 

“American Banking” gives an accurate and helpful explana- 
tion of all the departments of banking, and clearly describes the 
many divisions of the banking field. Mr. Willis begins with a 
good account of modern banking functions and of the classes of 
banks that are found in our national banking system, and ex- 
plains in simple terms the meaning of bank loans, notes and de- 
posits, exchange, the history and object of clearing houses, the 
Government’s supervision of banking, and the Federal Reserve 
system. The book is full of instruction for all and those reading 
it will not wonder that a banker of long experience as the head 
of an active and progressive national bank once remarked that 
he had spent three years in seeking an error of one penny in his 
accounts, though to most people unacquainted with the necessity 
of rigid accuracy and system in banking this labor would seem 
a great waste of time. “Credits and Collections” is a treatise 
on the importance of the credit man in the commercial world of 
today. It is said to be the first book covering the entire scope 
of this field, and the book appears to verify the assertion. It 
affords practical and useful information regarding the labors of 
the credit man and his companion-in-arms, the collector, and 
gives a detailed analysis of the duties of these men. The treat- 
ment is clear and interesting and shows on the part of the authors 
broad and shrewd knowledge of human nature. “Investments 
and Speculation” is a complete manual for the ordinary business 
man regarding the manifold forms of investment. The varied 
departments and functions of stocks and bonds are explained in 
simple language, and to the tyro in this field ample information 
is offered regarding the science of speculation, for the book 
gives a clear explanation of loans and mortgages, the various 
forms of bonds, stock-market terms and phrases, and concludes 
with an excellent chapter on business barometers in which the 
general principles controlling the price movements of securities 
are outlined. The volumes of the series are bound in limp 
leather, and form an attractive little library on business ad- 
ministration. ©. &, 





The Portion of a Champion. By Francis 0 SULLIVAN TIGHE; 
Nan of Music Mountain. By Franx H. Spearman. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 each. 

Here is a brace of good books by Catholic authors. The 
first is an Irish historical romance of the fifth century, 
wherein the taming of a high-strung, impetuous youth into 
a calm leader of men, and the wooing of a charming, spirited 
maid are woven into the narrative of the harrying which 
Dathi, High King of Eirinn, made of Roman Gaul even to 
the Alps in the time of the Emperor Honorius. The author 








has caught the spirit of the old Irish epics, the Cattle Raid 
of Cooley, the Cuchulain cycle, etc., a spirit that is akin to 
Homer’s, and has Written his tale with an insight into early Irish 
culture that is very refreshing to those who have listened a 
lifetime to the exploitation of every source of folk-lore, 
fancy and heroism, but have listened in vain for an echo of 
that most witching of all, the ancient lore and legend of 
Eirinn. The author is a good story-teller, a good scene- 
painter, an accurate delineator of the spirit of the times he 
essays to portray. Whatever defects the more exacting 
critic may discern in the book, they are those that can easily 
be corrected. 

Mr. Spearman’s new novel is a bright, happy story, filled with 
action. In its general outlines it bears a resemblance to “Lorna 
Doone,” but in development is distinctly different. The scene 
is laid in the western Rockies, and the characters and incidents 
are like those with which readers of frontier fiction, and especi- 
ally of the later work of the author, are familiar. Life is in- 
secure at best in the distant railroad town which is the center 
of the tale, and the youthful hero, who is a friend of “Whispering 
Smith,” finds his hands more than filled with the task of re- 
pressing the depredations of a band of desperadoes. To make 
matters worse he falls in love with a proud girl, who is the niece 
of the head of the clan. How to win her love and at the same 
time reduce her turbulent relatives to law and order is the prob- 
lem Mr. Spearman sets himself to solve. The story is full of 
thrilling adventures, and most of the time the smell of powder 
is in the air. But the problem is solved happily in the end, and 
the book closes in a glow of peace and love. 5. F.-H. 





The Hound of Heaven. Francis THompson. Biographical 
Sketch and Notes by Micuaer A. KELty, C.S.Sp. Introduction 
by KATHERINE Brécy. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. Cloth, $0.50; 
paper, $0.25. 

Cardinal Newman’s Dream of Gerontius. With Introduction 
and Commentary. For use in High Schools, Academies and Col- 
leges. By Jutivus Giiepe, O.F.M. New York: Schwartz, Kir- 
win & Fauss. $0.30. 

Father Damien: an Open Letter to the Reverend Dr. Hyde, 
of Honolulu. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. With a Note, Mrs. 
Stevenson’s description of the writing, and related passages 
from Stevenson’s correspondence. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $0.50. 

Here are attractive and well-annotated editions of three liter- 
ary masterpieces that every Catholic of taste and discernment 
should know almost by heart. Miss Brégy justly appraises the 
poetical and ascetical value of Francis Thompson’s incomparable 
ode, and the careful editor, after contributing an adequate bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, gives in thirty-five pages a full 
analysis of the poem, and a wealth of comments on the text. 
For Newman’s great poem Father Gliebe performs a like service. 
Particularly good are his pages on the metrical beauties of the 
“Dream” and on the logical order of its parts. As for Steven- 
son’s renowned letter, written in a generous burst of indigna- 
tion to defend a heroic priest he had never seen, the author’s 
wife supplies the few notes that are needed. Teachers of litera- 
ture in our Catholic high schools and colleges who can make 
their pupils really discern the beauty of these three chef 
d’auvres may consider themselves thoroughly competent members 
of their profession. It would be well to let such text-books as 
these supplant some of the “Protestant classics” we have accepted 
from New England school-ma’ams. W. D. 





The Revolution in Virginia. H. J. Eckenropg, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Economics and History in Richmond 
College. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

In this book of a dozen chapters the author has given us 
a notable addition to the literature of the Revolution. No 
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State, except perhaps Massachusetts, so richly deserves the 
special treatment here accorded to Virginia. So wholly 
English had she been in her settlement’ that her gradual 
estrangement from the parent country must prove interest- 
ing reading. Dr. Eckenrode’s narrative traces the course 
taken by Virginia immediately before, during and immedi- 
ately after the war that finally secured our independence 
from England. Imperial expansion on the part of the Euro- 
pean country clashed with the colonial development of our 
various settlements until the ways of empire yielded to the 
force of a people’s revolt against oppression. This is the 
atmosphere created by the vook, which is not so much a 
chronological survey of battles and military movements, as an 
attempt to discern the temper of the people in their growing 
dissatisfaction with the English Government. In the story 
of those stormy days in Virginia, Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson played a conspicuous part, and the author has 
drawn their portraits at full length. Henry is here in his 
transformation from the radical of 1775 “prepared for any 
bold advance upon the future” to the one who at the close 
of the Revolution besought mercy for his defeated op- 
ponents. Jefferson is powerfully drawn, as well in the 
ignominy of his fall as in the triumph of his restoration. 
The author’s language is restrained except when he enlarges 
on the development of democracy. The trend of current events 
prompted him to say rather happily: “The ideal of a people 
rising spontaneously to defend its hearthstones is one thing; the 
reality of a mob of untrained, half-armed farmers attempting 
to oppose regulars is sadly different. Jefferson never under- 
stood that efficiency in war, like efficiency in everything else, 
is only secured by preparation.” eae 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind for Holy Week contains well-written 
ascetical papers of lasting value. Father William Power 
explains the nature of “The Catholic Sense” that true chil- 
dren of the Church ought to have. Its characteristics, he 
explains, are (1) loyalty to ecclesiastical authority; (2) 
readiness in accepting the supernatural when duly authenti- 
cated; (3) a truly conservative spirit; and (4) a pronounced 
aversion to doctrinal error. The second article, “A Problem 
in Thanksgiving,” was written by the late Father Timothy 
Brosnahan. He shows that we should often thank Heaven 
for those prayers of ours that are never granted, for “not every 
present disappointment, however grievous it may be to our 
existing moods and visions, is a misfortune, nor every satis- 
faction a blessing.” The number concludes with “In the Li- 
brary,” a short paper teaching the art of living pleasantly 
with others. 





Norreys Jephson O’Conor’s “The Fairy Bride” (Lane, 
$1.00) and Horace Annesley Vachell’s “Quinneys’” (Doran, 
$1.00) are excellent plays which it is a pleasure to recommend 
to those who are seeking something to “put on” as a school 
or parish entertainment. The scenes of the first, which is 
more suitable, perhaps, for older children to give, are laid 
in pre-Christian Ireland, when the fairies were full-grown 
and benevolent. The simple plot is cleverly developed, the 
language is stately and poetical, and full directions are given 
regarding music, costumes, etc. “Quinneys’” it may be re- 
membered, was one of the few clean plays that actually had 
a successful run in New York. The dialogue and characters 
are very amusing, while the dramatic ability required would 
not seem to be beyond the capacity of amateurs. 





“My Friend Phil” (Rand, McNally, $1.25), a story by Isabel M. 
Peacock, is about a busy young lawyer who tells of the doings 








and sayings of a precocious kindergarten boy. Though many of 
the incidents are interesting enough, others are so spun out that 
the book grows rather tiresome. However the author does under- 
stand children and her little lads and lassies are very lifelike -—— 
“I Conquered” (Rand, McNally, $1.25) is the title of Harold 
Titus’s good account of a young man’s fight against an all-con- 
suming passion for drink. It would seem that his life on the 
open plains would have driven the poison from the hero’s sys- 
tem in a shorter time than that the author assigns for the cure. 
The story is clean, wholesome and interesting. “Instead of 
the Thorn” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25), by Clara Louise Burnham, 
is a story with a disappointing heroine. She is a “spoiled’”’ child 
of fortune who is somewhat “mended” by misfortune. The other 
women in the book are more real: the devout Mrs. Porter, 
Aunt Belinda and wild little Blanche Anna being well worth 
knowing. 








“The New Psalter of the Roman Breviary” (Herder, $1.50) 
finds its best recommendation in the name of its author, the 
Rev. L. C. Fillion, S.S., Consultor of the Biblical Commission, 
who here extends to the English-speaking world a benefit 
enjoyed hitherto only by those versed in French. The 
metrical arrangement of the Psalms in Latin and English, 
according to the Hebrew parallelism, while preserving their 
inherent quaintness and unction, brings out well the harmony 
of their inspired sentiments. The scholarly annotations, 
containing a brief exposition of the thought of the poem, of 
the lyric standpoint, and lucid explanation of passages ob- 
scured in translations from the Massoretic text, will be wel- 
comed by busy priests. The arrangement of the Psalms and 
Canticles according to their liturgical grouping, with com- 
plete alphabetical and numerical indices, makes the book 
valuable for ready reference. The popularity of the French 
edition of the Psalter and the timely appearance of the 
present volume augur well for the restoration of a beautiful 
custom of the early Church, when the Faithful recited from 
memory “the heart of the Bible,” as the Psalms are called. 





“A Book-lover’s Holidays in the Open” (Scribner, $2.00), 
Mr. Roosevelt’s latest volume, contains an excellent chapter 
on reading, in which he makes the following observations 
regarding the necessity of learning to like solid authors: 


Of course, if any one finds that he never reads serious 
literature, if all his reading is frothy and trashy, he 
would do well to try to train himself to like books that 
the general agreement of cultivated and sound-thinking 
persons has placed among the classics. It is as discred- 
itable to the mind to be unfit for sustained mental effort 
as it.is to the body of a young man to be unfit for sus- 
tained physical effort. Let man or woman, young man 
or girl, read some good author, until sustained 
mental effort brings power to enjoy the books worth en- 
joying. When this has been achieved the man can soon 
trust himself to pick out for himself the particular good 
books which appeal to him. ‘ Fathers and mothers 
who are wise can train their children first to practise, 
and soon to like, the sustained mental application neces- 
sary to enjoy good books. They will do well also to 
give each boy or girl the mastery of at least some one 
foreign language, so that at least one other great litera- 
ture, in addition to our own noble English literature, 
shall be open to him or her. Another matter 
which, within certain rather wide limits, each reader 
must settle for himself, is the dividing line between fn 
not knowing anything about current books, and (2) 
swamping one’s soul in the sea of vapidity which over- 
whelms him who reads only “the last new books.” To 
me the heading employed by some reviewers, when they 
speak of “books of the week,” comprehensively damns 
both the books themselves and the reviewer who is 
willing to notice them. I would much rather see the 
heading, “books of the year before last.” A book of the 
year before last which is still worth noticing would prob- 
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ably be worth reading; but one only entitled to be called 
a book of the week had better be tossed into the waste- 
basket at once. 


But when the author recommends Lea’s “History of the 
Inquisition” and “Coulton’s abridgment of Salimbene’s 
memoirs” as good correctives for the assertions of “senti- 
mentalists” who maintain that the “‘ages of faith,’ the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for instance, were better 
thar our own,” Catholics will wisely leave the advice un- 
used. For Lea is always a special pleader and Coulton has 
well been termed the “historical scandal-monger.” 





“Cam Clarke” (Macmillan, $1.35) the hero of John H. Walsh’s 
story, is a real boy whose adventures will hold the interest of 
etown-ups, as well as that of youthful readers. The author 
pictures a frontier town in Washington a generation ago with 
its motley population, and his character portraits are very clever. 
Indeed there is much in the book to remind the reader of what 
is best in Mark Twain’s boy-stories——“Babette” (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.25) is F. Berkeley Smith’s story of a young French girl 
who married a gentleman criminal and succeeds in making him 
lead an honest life by no other power than her innocence and 
goodness. The surprise of the story is that the girl never 
suspects the real character of her husband nor the reformation 
she has effected. There are some good descriptive passages in 
the book, but the author’s moral reflections are frequently 
weak. His distinction between immorality and unmorality is 
decidedly wrong——“The Belfry” (Macmillan, $1.35) in May 
Sinclair’s recent novel is that round which Longfellow’s poem 
“The Belfry of Bruges” makes so many associations cluster. 
But associations of a different kind it has for Tasker Jevons and 
Viola Thesiger. Suspicions are aroused because of circumstances 
attendant upon their first sight of the Belfry, and the incident 
is a painful subject in the family circle, and any secret event 
which transpires is ironically referred to as “seeing the Belfry.” 
Jevons lives under the cloud of these suspicions until the great 
war, prophesied by him nine years before, begins, and during 
the terrible days of Belgium Jevons’s reputation is rehabilitated. 
An interesting and well-written story. 





A humble and contrite heart, that indispensable requisite for 
effective intercession, pervades the following stanzas by Mr. 
Alfred Noyes which are entitled “A Prayer in Time of War”: 


Thou, whose deep ways are in the sea, 
Whose footsteps are not known, 

Tonight a world that turned from Thee 
Is waiting—at Thy Throne. 


The towering Babels that we raised 
Where scoffing sophists brawl, 
The little Antichrists we praised— 

The night is on them all. 


The fool hath said. The fool hath said. .. 
And we, who deemed him wise, 

We who believed that Thou wast dead, 
How should we seek Thine eyes? 


How should we seek to Thee for power 
Who scorned Thee yesterday? 

How should we kneel, in this dread hour? 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 


Grant us the single heart, once more, 
That mocks no sacred thing, 

The Sword of Truth our fathers wore 
When Thou wast Lord and King. 


Let darkness unto darkness tell 
Our deep unspoken prayer, 

For, while our souls in darkness dwell, 
We know that Thou art there. 


If “pros” of every variety and description prayerfully repeat 
those lines, the return of peace may be hastened. 





EDUCATION 


I—Dangers of Secular Universities 


i Bee dangers besetting the faith of every Catholic entering 
a secular university recur almost daily and are as 
various as a chameleon’s hues. This statement is based upon a 
four-year’s experience in a State university in the Mississippi 
Valley. The writer vividly recalls the first asserubly of the 
Latin class. “Pope Gregory (590-604) was afraid the people 
were reading Livy more than their catechisms, so he ordered 
Livy’s works burned,” said the professor, stressing “catechisms” 
as he curled his lip in righteous scorn, thus revealing pearly 
teeth. Despite the errors in the statement, there was not 
a word of protest from the half-dozen Catholics in the 
class, the writer included. None had the courage to re- 
fute the implied charge that the Popes were the enemies of 
learning; none knew whether the statement was false or true. 
Doubtless there are many of the professor’s auditors who con- 
tinue to believe to this day that the Popes are and always have 
been the enemies of learning and progress. 


REVELATION A MYTH 


From that first period in the freshman year until graduation 
there was a succession of theories, statements, innuendos tend- 
ing to shake belief in Catholicism. “Some sixty million years 
have elapsed, it can be demonstrated with mathematical exact- 
ness,” by accepting as true many conditions not proved, “since a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, nebule or meteorites sent the 
earth wheeling on her giant ellipse through infinite space”; but 
there is not a word about a First Great Cause or the primal 
source of matter and energy. “In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth,” so says Genesis, but that is a fable by the 
time the young Catholic completes his course in geology. “The 
hills, rock-ribbed,” record the lapses of zxons of time. The 
darting seconds, blending with the more slowly-moving minutes 
and forming the silent hours which make the stately epochs of 
geologic time, show the growth of the earth to have been 
corrodingly lethargic. Hence the Scriptures are an antique 
myth. The word “created” ceases to have much meaning to the 
superficial scientist. A Catholic college would have supplied 
the corrective viewpoint by showing God as the cause of mat- 
ter and energy and nature’s laws. The mention of the Deity in 
the classroom and in connection with material science is tanta- 
mount to a confession of puerile weakness. The writer recalls 
only one professor who referred with humble reverence to God 
in the majesty of nature. He was true Scotch and he is dead. 

Catholicism is corrupt and licentious; the sophomore’s Chaucer 
proves it. The young man sees monk, friar, summoner, par- 
doner in “Chaucerian reality’; but he hears never a word 
about the right of investiture, nor of the struggle the Papacy 
carried on with the temporal princes to appoint its own bishops. 
A Catholic college would have supplied the corrective view- 
point by showing how the temporal princes filched from the 
Church the appointing of bishops, enthroning court favorites 
with no concern as to spiritual qualifications. 

Little wonder the student looks askance at clerical celibacy; he 
is told much about physical signs of social disease even in the 
fourteenth century. The history he gets in his course will not 
supply the corrective viewpoint because too many of his teachers 
burn incense at strange shrines, descant on the “benefits” of the 
“Reformation,” and are loud in their praise of the “monk that 
shook the world.” Grisar’s work is referred to with scant cour- 
tesy; many have never heard of it. 


RELIGION AN “ANTIQUATED SUPERSTITION” 


Later on the young man takes a hodge-podge of ethics, 
philosophy and psychology. The simian prototype is ever pres- 
ent in the classroom, a genealogy which science has failed to 
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demonstrate. Our young Catholic learns that St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the schoolmen dawdled away many precious hours, 
attempting to determine how many angels could stand on a pin- 
point. Kant, Spencer, Mill, James, and their coteries are the 
really important names to remember. Darwin leads them all. 
Lourdes is dismissed with a compassionate glance, for if such 
wonders really do happen they involve merely the laws of 
nature not yet fully comprehended. All psychic phenomena 
should be studied without reference to the soul. There is no 
distinction between brute and human save that of degree; we 
are more perfectly developed than the:dog. He feels, thinks, 
reasons, aspires, as we do, but merely more rudimentarily. 
Science will solve all things, such as Lourdes, in time. “Mira- 
cles?” “Impossible! Nature’s laws, like gravity, are only but 
dimly glimpsed.” 

The young Catholic is an obscurantist if he is not quick to dis- 
cern that the narrators of the four Gospels greatly exaggerated 
in their accounts of what Jesus did. Of course those people were 
untutored in modern psychology and were under hypnosis when 
the wonders related are supposed to have occurred. These sacred 
writers were not versed in critical research and their methods 
were crude; they lived so long ago, too. However, in many 
respects, Christ was a remarkable man and one of the great re- 
formers. The Catholic student is saved, perchance, because he 
does not correlate what he has been taught but, through the 
grace of God, clings to the teachings of his boyhood. 

THE SHAM OF PSEUDO-SCIENCE 

Members of the staff firmly believe that science will eventu- 
ally comprehend in fullest intensity the baffling, omnipresent, 
ever-beckoning, ever-elusive mystery: life. Science is the 
bridge which will span the sheer abyss from which the keenest 
minds of all ages have recoiled appalled. Humility is not the 
chief characteristic of the blatant college pseudo-scientists. On 
a rare occasion the Catholic boy will be told that we do not 
know, in its full meaning, why two ultimate divisions or quan- 

. tities of matter or energy, hydrogen and oxygen, unite to form 
water when brought into natural contact at about 3,200° Fahren- 
heit. A humble physicist may confess ignorance as to the exact 
nature of gravity, and once in a while a genuine scientist will 
tell him that many scientific terms merely cloak our naked 
ignorance, but for the most part materialistic science is clothed 
with over-importance and set up in the place of God. How, then, 
does faith escape destruction? F..1L. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Training of Social Workers 


HE development of philanthropy and “social service” in 
America has presented to the Church in this country prob- 
lems which exist nowhere else in the same form. The crux of 
the matter is that the work of relieving our poor, whether in 
their own homes or in institutions, is accomplished for the most 
part by lay, private organizations, not by the State, as in Great 
Britain, nor by religious communities, as in the Catholic countries 
of Europe. It is true that in America the municipal and State au- 
thorities grant large subsidies to private charitable organizations, 
besides maintaining public almshouses, but this does not make the 
work of relief a State function as it is under the English Poor 
Law. In American Catholic charitable institutions the Religious 
Orders are very prominent, but the charity work of such com- 
munities is rather slight in comparison with similar work done 
by the Orders in Belgium or Italy. 


SCIENTIFIC PHILANTHROPY 


Specially characteristic of America is the science of philan- 


thropy, now a recognized university subject with a vast literature | thinks only of making the boy a “good citizen,” and therefore it 





As a result of this science a profession of 
philanthropy is also being formed. It is urged that as philan- 
thropy is a science it must have its trained practitioners. So 
we have such institutions as the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, the Boston School for Social Workers, and the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

While scientific philanthropy is constantly advocating the 
greater and greater employment of professionals in social 
work, it is admitted that a very large field remains to the volun- 
teer; but, it is insisted, the volunteer as well as the professional 
must be trained. Now there is much in the new science and 
practice of philanthropy which Catholics cannot accept. The 
whole subject is one that has not at all received the attention 
it deserves. But it cannot be denied that some training is neces- 
sary to effective social work, and it may also be said that Cath- 
olics are lacking in this training. A beginning toward improve- 
ment has been made by the courses of instruction at the Catholic 
University at Washington, Trinity College, Loyola University, 
and the diocesan School of Social Science in Boston. 


devoted to it. 


THE SCIENCE OF CHARITY 


The comparative backwardness among Catholics of social 
training for the laity is due to the fact that in Catholic countries 
most of the social work has been done not by the laity, but by 
religious. The principle of social training is, however, tradi- 
tionally a Catholic principle. There is no training so searching 
and so complete as that of a novice in a Religious Order. Ex- 
ponents of the new scientific philanthropy are generally ignorant 
of history, and they are in the habit of speaking of “medieval 
charity” as a synonym for inefficient and pauperizing methods 
of relief. The truth is that it is the Catholic Church which cre- 
ated not only the spirit, but the science of charity. A saint like 
Vincent de Paul displayed not only that heroic degree of self- 
abnegation which is found nowhere except in the Church, but 
also that faculty of adapting means to ends, which in the lives 
of the Saints is called prudence, but which in philanthropic 
treatises is “efficiency” or “organizing ability.” In short, the 
traditional charitable work of the Church is both organized 
and expert, although it is not professional. Charity organiza- 
tion societies and schools of philanthropy are modern innova- 
tions, but they are not due to the superior enlightenment of 
modern times; they are, like the English Poor Law, but attempts 
to find workable substitutes for the wonderful system of charity 
which Catholicism created, and which heresy destroyed. 


TRAINING CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


As the training of social workers is completely in accord with 
Catholic traditions, it will be agreed that if, under the circum- 
stances of the present day, we must have lay-workers, then 
these workers should be trained. A St.-Vincent-de-Paul-Society 
brother, for instance, should be able to do more than carry 
grocery tickets to a poor family. He should know something of 
what the books on scientific philanthropy call “family rehabilita- 
tion.” Besides visiting the poor in their homes, which is the par- 
ticular province of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the laity are 
now called to a hundred other forms of social service, both profes- 
sional and volunteer. There are the “big brothers” and the 
“big sisters,” probation officers, settlement and club workers, 
besides the special kinds of social service in connection with 
various professions, as medicine, nursing, teaching. 

But we need more than the technical instruction given by 
secular schools of philanthropy. Catholic social work has pri- 
marily a spiritual object, and therefore the worker needs a spir- 
itual training. A “big brother,” for instance, is supposed to 
take hold of an erring boy and to give such inspiration and 
friendly guidance as will counteract the bad influences in the 
boy’s environment. The non-Catholic big-brother movement 
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requires of the big brother only some education, respectability 
and philanthropy. But a Catholic big brother knows he can do 
nothing worth while unless he can make the boy a good Catholic. 
He undertakes a supernatural work and therefore must cultivate 
supernatural virtues in himself. There was profound social 
wisdom, as well as true Catholic spirit, in Frederick Ozanam’s 
rule that the first aim of the St. Vincent de Paul Society was 
the sanctification of the individual member. He who presumes 
to the task of uplifting the poor must first purify himself. The 
Church recognizes this in the Religious Orders. Should it not 
be applied to lay social workers? Should not social work be 
regarded as a special vocation, needing a special test and train- 
ing, something corresponding to a novitiate? 
HENRY SOMERVILLE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Davenport, Iowa, has been chosen for the next convention of 
the Supreme Council of the Knights of Columbus. Directly 
opposite the city, situated on the banks of the Mississippi, are 
Rock Island and Moline, in the State of Illinois. The intimate 
social and industrial relations between the three cities will help 
to unite them in their friendly cooperation toward the success 
of the congress which might fittingly be called, “The Tri-City 
Convention.” Davenport is easy of access from all parts of the 
country and picturesquely located in the vicinity of the arsenal 
on Government Island. The total population of the three cities 
is approximately 120,000, and together they can afford ample 
accommodation for all the visitors, although from 7,000 to 
10,000 are expected by the enthusiastic promoters of the 1916 
convention. 





At the Convent of the Holy Name of Jesus, New Orleans, La., 
there recently passed away a noted Catholic woman, Mrs. Agnes 
Boone Otis, about whose name many historic memories are en- 
twined. She was a great-granddaughter of the famous American 
explorer Daniel Boone, and wife of the civil war hero and suc- 
cessor to General Custer in the frontier fighting of the Indian 
wars, Colonel Elmer Otis. After her husband’s retirement from 
service she accompanied him to San Diego, where he died in 
1897. Her son-in-law, Lieut.-Colonel Cabell, is at present 
chief of General Pershing’s staff in the Mexican expedition. 
Death summoned her unexpectedly, and by her side was a paper 
in which she had evidently, according to her wont, sought for 
news concerning him. Few lives have been devoted so ardently 
to God and country. She is survived by five children, one ot 
whom, the Rev. A. E. Otis, S.J., is President of Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 

A war of: science, mechanics and engineering: such is the 
great struggle at present carried on between Germany and 
France at the fortifications of Verdun. The following descrip- 
tion of it is quoted from the New York Evening Mail: 

It is not a battle; it is not a matter of brave charges 
undertaken by courageous men. It is an engineering feat. 
The greatest engineering feat that has ever been attempted 
in history is in progress. A mountain of forts is being as- 
saulted. Shells filled with explosives, shrapnel shells, huge 
howitzer shells, are but details of the undertaking. The as- 
sault is not being made with men. It is a vast engineering 
enterprise carried on with machinery, just as a modern fac- 
tory turns out its product, not by ‘hand labor but by ma- 
chinery. The quantities of ammunition have been calculated 
in units of 100,000 tons. The total will reach a million tons. 
To transport this vast material railroads have been built 
and macadam roads laid in parallel courses over each strip 
of territory to be traversed, over each square mile of new 
land conquered. A whole nation has set itself to the com- 
pletion of an engineering feat with the aid of modern 
science, modern machinery and vast forces of men organized 
by the aid of the telephone ‘and telegraph into the most per- 





fect working mechanism of men and machines that can be 
created. 


Germany and France are engaged in the same methods of 
warfare, and hecatombs of men have been offered on both sides. 
These are “the fairy tales of science and the long results of 
time.” Another idol has fallen which men have vainly sought 
to substitute for God. 





Father Francis Kuppens, S.J., the last survivor of the Belgian 
missionaries brought to America by Father DeSmet, recently 
died at the Novitiate of the Missouri Proviticé, and was buried 
in the Florissant cemetery by the side of his renowned friend 
and co-laborer who had inspired him with enthusiasm for the 
Indian missions. He was seventy-eight years of age and had 
celebrated the golden jubilees of his religious life and of his 
priesthood. Coming to America shortly after the outbreak of 
the Civil War he began his studies at Florissant and completed 
them in Boston, where he was ordained in 1863. On the very 
day of his ordination he exercised his priestly ministry by ad- 
ministering the Last Sacraments to some dying soldiers, wounded 
at the Battle of Gettysburg. Two years later Father Kuppens 
went to the Rocky Mountain missions, taking with him a band 
of Sisters of Providence. While working for the Indian tribes 
of the Northwest he found no sacrifice too great for his zeal. 
His constitution was so robust that he could bear the severest 
hardships. He thought it a slight thing to swim across a swollen 
stream in winter and continue his journey for miles to bring the 
consolations of religion to his scattered flock. But his excessive 
labors and frequent exposure at last brought on a severe rheu- 
matic trouble which unfitted him for active work during the last 
decade of his life, though his heart and his prayers still belonged 
to his dear Indians. 

The nineteen-year-old daughter of the ex-minister and former 
Socialist Mayor of Berkeley, California, has recently attained 
to a certain mild notoriety by giving to the world her early 
philosophy of life. She left the University of California, where 
her “ego was being crushed,” and confided to the press the fol- 
lowing untrammeled expression of her views: “When married 
people cease to love, they should quit! If later they fall in love 
a dozen times I believe that each time they should obey their 
instincts. Marriage, as we know it today, is a terrible mistake! 
When two people fall in love nothing in the world should keep 
them apart.” She furthermore declares herself prepared per- 
sonally to reduce her principles to practice. No doubt. 
But there is after all no striking originality in her doctrine. 
It can be found repeated ad nauseam in the literature advocated 
in the Socialist propaganda, and doubtless placed within this 
girl’s reach from early years by a fond Socialist parent. She 
is only one more of the unfortunates whose ideals have been 
dragged through the mire by such reading. Modesty is a word 
lost from its vocabulary and purity now has a meaning which 
would make the Angels weep. But this Socialist’s daughter has 
not forfeited her opportunities of education, for Stanford Uni- 
versity opened its gates to her. There presumably she hopes to 
receive due consideration for her “ego” which is not to be 
crushed. It is a question, however, whether she enters as a 
learner or a teacher. For she is sure to influence the pupils and 
professors with whom she comes into contact. Will the Catholic 
students of Leland Stanford find this rampant Socialist a de- 
sirable acquaintance? 


Few are acquainted with the excellent and extensive work ac- 
complished by the Xavier Free Publication Society for the Blind, 
New York City. Besides issuing two monthly magazines, the 
Catholic Transcript for the Blind, in New York Point, and the 
Catholic Review, in American Braille, it has, during the past 
twelve months embossed thirty-nine different books, comprising 
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sixty-three volumes. Ten other works have been stereotyped 
and prepared for publication during this same period. A new 
invention by the Founder and Director of the Society, Reverend 
Joseph M. Stadelman, S.J., is likewise announced : 

Books will for the first time be embossed by a new and 
comparatively inexpensive method in the system known from 
its inventor as the “Moon” print. Although this system has 
been applied, it is claimed, to over 400 languag7s and dialects, 
no Catholic book has ever been published, at least in the Eng- 
lish language, and no book of any kind has ever been em- 
bossed in our country, in this tactile print. To the thousands 
of our Catholic blind in the United States, who cannot read 
or learn any other print but the “Moon,” this invention will 
undoubtedly prove a great blessing. 


To give the widest circulation to its books, the Society has 
restricted its donations to such libraries as will circulate the vol- 
umes throughout the country, or at least will distribute them 
throughout the respective States in which these libraries are 
located. Publications are also lent by the Society to all appli- 
cants in the United States who cannot procure them any other 
way. Thus the greatest extension is given to the good ac- 
complished. To perpetuate its work and duly to increase the 
number of its publications the Society requires a fund of $100,- 
000, or an annual income of $4,000. Thus would new intellectual 
and spiritual vistas continue to be opened for the Catholic blind. 





Much speculation has taken place in the press over the 
British Prime Minister’s recent visit to Pope Benedict XV 
at the Vatican. “Two things about this may safely be as- 
sumed,” writes the Toronto Globe with the usual infallibility 
of secular papers. 

It took place at the instance of the Pope, and the motive 
was to discuss Papal intervention to bring about a general 
peace. Mr. Asquith would never have asked for an inter- 
view which courtesy forbade him to refuse, and the Pope’s 


intense desire to save his favorite Austria from utter de- 
struction has been made manifest in many ways. 


There is scarcely any need of considering the writer’s ad- 
vice to all “would-be interventionists,” like the Holy Father, 
that they should “save themselves humiliation and other people 
irritation.” The fact is that Premier Asquith himself tele- 
graphed to the Pope his wish to be received in audience at the 
Vatican and his Holiness courteously welcomed him. After 
his interview with the Pope the Premier called upon the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, who in turn visited the British lega- 
tion. What passed between the Holy Father and Mr. Asquith 
is a matter about which not the slightest information has been 
given to any one. Yet with the wonted omniscience displayed 
by the press upon such occasions, the editor of the Globe says, 
in his own positive and supercilious way: “It was just as well 
that he (the Holy Father) asked and that Mr. Asquith granted 
the interview, because it gave the latter a chance to point out the 
utter futility of intervention.” Without even a vestige of fact 
to guide him, the writer launches into insinuations which he 
knows must discredit the Holy See. Such an act constitutes a 
discourteous and unfair attack. 





In the first number of Bull, a monthly illustrated magazine, 
there is quoted from a Danish paper a record of all the casualties 
and misfortunes that, according to the New York Herald, have 
befallen the German Crown Prince since the war began: 


August 5 last year, an attempt was made to assassinate 
the Crown Prince in Berlin. August 18, he was dangerously 
wounded close to the French border, and was transferred to 
a hospital in Aachen. Two days later, he lost a leg in a 
further attempt at his assassination in Berlin, and on August 
24, a still further attempt was made to assassinate him. One 
can easily understand that under these circumstances, he 
tried to commit suicide on September 4. He had no means 
of knowing that what he had so far gone through with was 
child’s play compared with what was to follow. On Sep- 
















tember 13 he died with a mask over his face in a hospital in 
Brussels. On September 15, he lead an attack on Verdun, 
and on the following day was wounded by a shrapnel in 
Poland. On October 18, he was again wounded by a 
shrapnel on the French front, and on October 20, the Crown 
Princess came to nurse him on his deathbed. On October 
24, a certain lady was present at his burial in Berlin. On 
October 25, his body was found on the battlefield, and on 
November 3, he was again buried. The following day, he 
fell by a French bullet, and on November 8, he became 
crazy and was transferred to a distant castle. Here he re- 
covered so quickly that on November 13, he could take 
general command on the eastern front, but here he re- 
ceived his death wound on November 17. In December he 
took a Christmas vacation, which he certainly could well 
use. On January 16, he was again wounded. In spite of all 
that he had suffered for his country, he was deprived of 
his command on March 3, and sent home to his wife and 
children, but they must have received him rather badly, for a 
short time afterwards the Crown Princess personally had 
to nurse him on account of a bullet wound. 


By this time, surely, his Imperial Highness must be well- 
schooled in adversity. However, should other trials await him 
still, the cleverly-edited Bull will doubtless chronicle the news 
faithfully. 


Non-Catholics who have at heart the welfare of this country 
are daily becoming more alarmed at the growth of divorce and 
the train of evils that necessarily follows from it. “Surely here 
is a question that touches the very foundation of society,” says 
the Christian Herald: 


Mr. Wilcox, a competent statistician, ventures the opinion 
that more divorces are now granted here in a year than in 
all the rest of the Christian world together, more than in 
the whole of Europe (outside of the Balkan peninsula), 
civilized Australia, and America. This is a startling arraign- 
ment, even if only measurably accurate. Other sources of 
evidence confirm the extraordinary growth of the divorce 
evil. According to the last census, there were in the United 
States 156,176 men and 185,101 women who had been di- 
vorced, 3 per cent of the total male and 4 per cent of the 
female population of the country. In the twenty years from 
1887 to 1906, an average of one marriage in 12 terminated 
in divorce. In 1906, the divorce total was 72,062, nearly three 
times as many as in 1870. And the increase seems to be 
going on, especially in the South and Southwest. Our di- 
vorce rate is double that of Switzerland, three times that of 
France, five times that of Germany, and as large asthe com- 
bined rates of Australia, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Hungary. While mar- 
riages have nearly doubled in number in 20 years, divorces 
have increased almost threefold. Judge H. W. H. Thomas 
of the Supreme Court of California, in a thoughtful article 
on the subject in the Christian Statesman, calls attention to 
the serious situation. He questions whether it can be ade- 
quately met by additional legislation, although whatever 
would tend to increase public sentiment in upholding the 
sacredness of marriage would be a material help. But there 
are the plain, hard, undeniable facts with which our country 
rhust deal; the divorce tide, rising in all lands, is here reach- 
ing floodmark and threatens the family as an institution. 
And whatever injures the family, threatens the State itself. 


These are strong words. As the writer comments, the record 
is sufficiently startling to set the ablest minds seeking a remedy 
for conditions that constantly threaten to become worse. The 
remedy has long ago been given by Christ Himself and con- 
sistently applied by the Catholic Church. Divorce is but one of 
the many evils that have followed upon the rejection of Catholic 
doctrine. The Protestant Bishop, William H. Moreland of 
Sacramento, Cal., recently said at old Trinity Church, New York: 
“Christ taught that marriage is a holy, indissoluble bond. United 
States census reports reveal how frightfully the practice of the 
nation has departed from the Divine standard. . . . Protestant 
ministers are greatly to be censured for lightly marrying divorced 
people.” Thus the truth of the Church’s doctrine is slowly gain- 
ing recognition. ° 


